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PSYCHOLOGY 


SYMPOSIUM ON 


OF NUMBER. 


A GREAT BOOK. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES Dre Garmo, 
Swarthmore College, Pa. 
Editor Journal of Education : — 

You desire, I understand, an estimate of the signifi- 
cance of Dewey and McClellan’s new book on the 
“Psychology of Number.’’ One who reads this little 
volume must be profoundly impressed with the fact 
that it scourges with a tireless lash the present num- 
ber work of our primary schools, charging that it kills 
the child’s spontaneous interest in number, and that 
it goes far toward paralyzing his mathematical ca- 
pacity. The experience of the colleges tends to con- 
firm this judgment, since the majority of students 
look upon mathematics as a grind, even if they are not 
to a large extent incompetent in this branch as soon as 
the elements are passed. If this is the case with the 
Hower of high school students, the charge that our 
present teaching of the subject leads away from, rather 
than towards, higher mathematics has some confirma- 
tion. The thesis that our authors tirelessly maintain 
is that the “fixed unit” idea of number lies at the 
basis of most that is irrational in our present number 
teaching. According to this conception, a unit is just 
one thing ; as, for instance, an apple, asplint, a bean, 
a bird, a shoe peg, a pencil, a finger. This idea may 
indeed be defended, but its weakness is that it is only 
an unscientific conception, which the child must 
quickly transcend, unless he is to mount a treadmill, 
where he walks, but without advancing. With inge- 
nious and tireless iteration, our authors insist that the 
unit must be a changeable whole, composed, it may be, 
of minor units. For money values it may be now the 
cent, now the nickel, the dime, the quarter-dollar, the 
half-dollar, or the dollar; it may be the five, ten, 
twenty, fifty, hundred dollar bill. In linear meas- 
urement, it may be the yard, the rod, the mile, the 
inch, the foot, or any other definite quantity selected. 
The same is true for units of weight. 

The next fundamental conception is that number, 
in the true mathematical sense, arises when a quantity 
now indefinite to the child becomes definite through 
measurement by the unit selected. In other words, 
number is a numerical expression of the ratio between 
the measured quantity and the unit of measurement. 
It is not a thing, it is a ratio between things. 

These two conceptions being accepted, our primary 
number work is revolutionized. The Grube system of 
“fixed units,” with its limitation to numbers from 
one to ten during the first year, and with its interest- 
killing manipulation of shoe pegs and beans, takes its 
place along with that other “ fixed unit,” the Egyptian 
mummy. 

Varied measurement takes the place of barren 
counting, so that when the child has arrived at the 
real conception of two and three as ratios between quan- 
tities and their measuring units, he has already an 
implicit knowledge of numbers from one to ten, just as 
Lincoln when he had read the first book of geometry 
declared that he knew what an argument is. The in- 
terest that teachers have tried to arouse while using the 
irrational Grube system during the first year is quite 
outside the number idea. They have appealed to 
interests connected with the things as such, not 
with the numerical relations of things. “If four 
blackbirds are sitting on a tree, and two more black- 
birds join them, how many blackbirds are there sitting 


on the tree?” This is a type. What if they were 


humming birds, or even birds of paradise ? No in- 
herent interest in number can be created in this way. 
As a matter of course, when objects are used to illus- 
trate so accidental a thing as their mere number or 
multiplicity, they lose all the charm that belongs to 


them when they are contemplated from the stand- 
points in which they are significant. Our authors are, 
therefore, quite right when they insist that teachers 
shall develop an inherent interest in number through 
activities that reveal more and more clearly the num- 
ber ideas. 

In the second part of the book they have shown in 
much detail just how the primary work should begin, 
what ideas it should develop, how the fundamental 
operations should be taught, and how the “mountain 
of difficulties ” that the pupil ordinarily encounters 
in fractions need never be encountered at all. 

On the whole, the book is so true, so epoch-making, 
so wholly destructive to a prevalent false method, 
that criticisms one would feel like making upon a 
commonplace work may pass into the category of 
things too insignificant to mention. 

CuHarLes De GarRmMo. 


SUPERINTENDENT AARON GOVE, 
Denver, Colo. 

“ Psychology of Number,” the recent issue of the 
International Educational Series, by the Appletons, 
presents the consideration and study of arithmetic in 
a new and striking light, especially with regard to the 
error of the fixed unit theory in our schools, and the 
earliest steps in teaching arithmetic. That part of 
the book which relates to the teaching of fractions, 
percentage, and the so-called advanced subjects, as 
well as the treatment of the decimal point, is old and 
has been accepted and approved by the best teachers 
of arithmetic for many years. For it is true that, 
notwithstanding the formal and sequential arrange- 
ment of so-called subjects in arithmetic by book 
makers and publishers, the real teacher has long since 
ceased to use the terms and ceased to undertake the 
establishment of independent consideration. Per- 
centage and fractions in all the possible phases, and 
even the subject of division, ceased long ago to be in- 
dependent topics for teaching arithmetic. 

And so one can but regard that part of this book as 
not new, but exceedingly helpful to all teachers. The 
philosophical treatment of number followed by the 
application of the theory and the first steps in the 
primary school is that part of the book which demands, 
and will receive, special attention. It would seem 
that the author, who has so succinctly and plainly ex- 
pressed himself, deals purely with theory, and that 
his suggestion as to the application in the first grade 
of the primary school is not from actual practice, but 
is what he believes ought to be done in the light of 
philosophy. 

For one, I am disposed, with this as with all other 
presentations of that which is new in the science of 
teaching, to undertake the demonstration as promptly 
as possible of the practicability of teaching first the 
elements of arithmetic, as the author suggests, doing 
away with the fixed unit. No schoolmaster at the 
present day dare accept the theory of the philosopher 
presented for practice until he or his reliable friends 
have put that practice into operation. A fair treat- 
ment of this theory will be to select a teacher of the 
primary school, skilled in method and tact, scholarly 
in pedagogy, philosophical in thought and practice, 
and ask that teacher with the first new class that 
presents itself to undertake that line of effort indicated 
by the authors of the book. This will demonstrate, at 
least in one case, what can be done. 

The book would have been more complete had some 
evidence in it appeared of the doing of this work. 
However, preceding practice must come theory, plan 


precedes execution, and to the mind of a common 
worker in the schools this book presents some phases 
that have never before been presented to him, and 
which bids fair to be of great worth should the out- 
come be what the authors intimate is probable. 


Dr. W. T. Harris, 
United States Commissioner of Education. 

To my mind, the most important point in “The 
Psychology of Number” is the growth of the mind 
from its first attitude towards number, in which it 
perceives number only as a simple term, to the second 
attitude, wherein it perceives each number as one of 
the two terms of a ratio. To illustrate: The number 
seven taken simply is taken in its multiplicity, with- 
out a reflection upon the unit which is repeated seven 
times. But the number seven really has as much to 
do with the unit which is repeated seven times as with 
the multiple contained in the idea of seven times. In 
what are called the simple operations of arithmetic, 
the first attitude of the mind suffices. But with the 
later operations of arithmetic this ratio, which is im- 
plicit in simple numbers, becomes explicit. In ratio 
and proportion this is the case, and more especially 
in the fraction. A fraction is a quantity whose value 
is inferred from the ratio of one number to another. 
In six-sevenths neither the six nor the seven expresses 
the value taken as simple numbers, but the value is 
ascertained by considering the relation of the two 
numbers. 

Since ratio involves the consideration of two simple 
numbers and an act of judgment or inference based on 
the two simple numbers, it requires a very much more 
complex mental operation than is found in the con- 
sideration of a simple number by itself. A knowledge 
of this fact is of use to the teacher. It is usual in 
school to make a transition from simple numbers to 
fractions by turning fractional parts into integers. 
For example, an apple divided into four parts gives 
four quarters. These quarters of the apple are real 
things, and may be considered by themselves as wholes, 
as qualitative, forexample. A child can count quarter- 
apples just as well as he can count whole apples, and 
he has just as clear an idea of one quarter, two quar- 
ters, three quarters, four quarters, as he has of one 
apple, two apples, three apples, and four apples. In 
this case the fractional idea has been eliminated, or 
permitted to hover in the background without special 
attention to it. It is true that this step will help the 
pupil in gaining an idea of the fraction, but only the 
careless teacher who does not know the psychology of 
number will suppose that the child by this process 
has mastered the fraction. He has not mastered the 
fraction at this point, although he has made a begin- 
ning. A mastery of the fraction requires that the 
pupil shall be able to think the ratios one-fourth, two- 
fourths, three-fourths, and four-fourths, laying as 
much stress on the denominator as on the numerator 
— keeping in mind the ratio of one of its fractional 
parts to the whole unit. 

Any teacher may test this question by examining 
the pupil who has made only the first step of learning 
the fraction on such examples as the following: Mul- 
tiply three-fourths by three-fourths; divide three- 
fourths by two-fourths, etc. The teacher will be 
obliged to make a new series of concrete units of a 
lower order than those which he has made for the 
purpose of explaining the fraction. To deal with a 
fraction of a fraction implies that the denominator, 
which is suppressed as much as possible in beginning 
the study of fractions, shall be made as prominent as 
the numerator. 

If it requires one impulse of the mind to think any 
simple number, it requires three operations of the 
mind to think a fraction ; namely, one impulse for the 
numerator, a second impulse for the denominator, a 
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third impulse for the resulting ratio. Those teachers 
who are most successful in teaching fractions, as I 
have indicated above, suppress the denominator by 
changing it into an integer of a lower order and there- 
by enabling the pupil to solve his problem by simple 
numbers. It is a process of avoiding or dodging the 
complex idea of the fraction by a roundabout road. 
The pupil who has mastered fractions dces not wish 
to avoid the complex thought of the fraction, already 
having become familiar with it. 

It goes without saying that the mastery of a frac- 
tion as a fraction gives the mind a power which it did 
not have when it could manipulate only simple num- 
bers. So it will be throughout the entire science of 
mathematics. Every new step will give the mind a 
more potent instrument with which it can arrive im- 
mediately at results that require a long process on the 
part of a mind that has mastered only the first attitude 
towards number. 

This explanation of the difficulty of fractions will, 
I think, prove satisfactory if it is examined carefully. 
But there are many teachers who have mastered the 
art of taking children through the first steps of learn- 
ing fractions that seem to think that fractions involve 
no more complex operation in the mind to think them 
than is required in the thought of simple numbers. 
They will readily admit that when the pupil passes 
from simple numbers to fractions he meets with a 
serious difficulty and is baffled in his mind. It re- 
“quires their ingenious- method to help him over this 
difficulty. Nor does he get over this difficulty so 
easily as they imagine. If they will test the pupil in 
multiplying and dividing fractions, they will find that 
it is easy to puzzle him. It requires a very long 
familiarity with the process of turning fractions into 
integers to make possible an easy transition to the 
process of dealing with abstract fractions or true frac- 
tions. It is like the process of learning to multiply 
by counting one’s fingers. The counting of one’s 
fingers is a process similar to that of the use of the 
abacus, which the Chinese employ so deftly. We all 
know that the child who has adopted the habit of 
counting his’ fingers, instead of learning the multipli- 
cation table by an effort of the memory, will carry 
with him a certain weakness in performing operations 
of multiplication and division for a very long time. 
The explanation of this is also plain if one bears in 
mind the distinction made at the beginning of this 
article. In counting with the fingers each unit is 
made a concrete unit; namely, a finger. But in the 
multiplication table each unit is already a number ex- 
pressing multitude. Three times two is six. Here 
the three is the multiple and the two is the unit; the 
six is multiple and unit; namely, three 2’s. The 
learning of the multiplication table is a higher stage 
of thinking as regards quantity than that stage which 
counts the fingers, or blocks, or the sliding balls on 
the abacus. The concrete process is indispensable to 
enable the pupil to grasp the elements. But the 
grasping of the elements does not give him the com- 
mand of the arithmetical instrument, tool, or machine. 
For the multiplication table is a tool of thought, a 
machine by which the mind does quickly what it can 
do slowly by the abacus or by counting the fingers. 
The multiplication table requires and uses a higher 
range of thinking as regards quantity. It makes new 
combinations with elements, and these elements are 
remembered countings. 

To take a new and more interesting example of the 
psychology of number, let us consider for a moment 
the process of mind involved in multiplying and 
dividing by decimals. The decimal fraction gives its 
numerator explicitly, but only implies its denominator. 
In order to find the denominator of any decimal the 
mind must calculate the number of places at the right 
of the decimal point and infer the denominator by 
some rule; for example, “Call the decimal point one 
and write as many ciphers to the right of the one as 
there are places in the numerator.” Or one may as- 
certain the denominator by enumerating the places to 
the right of the decimal point, calling the first place 
tenths, the second place one-hundredths, the third 
place one-thousandths, ete. The point I wish to bring 
out is that there is a mental calculation necessary in 


the pupil’s mind before he can read correctly his 
decimal fraction, The numerator only is given him, 
and from it he must caleulate or deduce the denomi- 
nator. It is perfectly clear that the consideration of 
the decimal fraction requires at least one more men- 
tal operation than the reading of a common or 
so-called vulgar fraction. After this difficulty is 
surmounted, the adding and subtracting of decimal 
fractions is an easy process — almost as easy as the 
adding and subtracting of simple numbers. But the 
multiplication and division of decimals by decimals is 
far more difficult than the multiplication or division 
of common fractions by common fractions. Tell a 
pupil who has learned how to read decimal fractions, 
and also how to add and subtract them, to multiply 
three one thousandths by three-ten-thousandths (.003 
x .0003 ), also to divide three-one-thousandths by 
three-ten-thousandths (.003 + .0003). His total in- 
capacity will appear at once. The good teacher will, 
of course, proceed to invent circumlocutions ( circum- 
calculations ) by which the pupil may reduce this process 
to that of manipulating simple numbers, and the pupil 
will gradually acquire the ability to perform the opera- 
tion, just as the person who has mastered fractions 
performs it. 

I would insist on the importance of knowing the 
psychology of fractions were it only for the purpose 
of removing the delusions from the minds of teachers 
who are skillful in taking their pupils over the begin- 
nings of this subject by training them into habits 
of translating fractions into operations in simple 
numbers. 

I was reading an article on arithmetic the other day 
in one of our best educational journals, in which the 
writer not only failed to perceive the psychology in- 
volved in the study of numbers, but he went so far as 
to mistake concrete numbers for pure quality. Three 
times six is eighteen, would give us an example of 
pure quantity, according to him; but three times six 
apples are eighteen apples, according to the same 
authority, would be pure quality and not quantity. 
He did not seem to see that before one can count 
apples or any real objects, one must be able to distin- 
guish and separate from them the quantity from the 
quality. “Three apples” is wholly and simply quan- 
titative; for the apples are regarded as quantitative 
units, or else they could not be counted at all. Ab- 
straction is made of the qualitative phases of the 
apples and they are regarded as simply identical units. 
Then they can be counted. 

In another article I should like to call attention to 
the fact that quantity always involves multiplicity in 
each of its units and a unit in each of its multiplici 
ties. The units in any sum are always regarded as 
divisible. It would be impossible to count what is 
purely qualitative. 


Joun T. Prince, Ph. D., 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 

I find myself in substantial agreement with much 
that is given in “The Psychology of Number,’ and 
have no donbt that the book will serve a good purpose 
in helping to guard teachers against the useless refine- 
ments of method sometimes employed. I cannot help 
thinking, however, that the authors exaggerate the dif- 
ference between the methods pursued in good schools 
at present and those which they advocate. No one, 
for example, would for a moment contend that “ objects 
are number” ( page 24), or that number is the “ mere 
perception of things” ( page 61), or that number can 
be “taught by the mere presentation of things” 
( page 32); while most teachers would agree with the 
authors that “numerical ideas can be normally ac- 
quired and numerical operations fully mastered only 
by arrangement of things — that is, by certain acts of 
mental construction, which are aided, of course, by 
acts of physical construction ” ( page 61). 

Again, it seems to me that the authors misapprehend 
the place that the Grube system has at present, since 
constant reference is made to that system as a point 
of attack. I believe I am right in saying that the 
Grube system is not followed closely to any extent in 
our schools, nor can I believe that anywhere “a start 


is made with one thing — endless changes being rung 
with single objects in order ‘to develop the number 
one’” ( page 31). 

I admit the importance of keeping in mind the 
ratio idea of pure number, but I am not yet convinced 
that the terms number aud numbers should never be 
used in any other way. Must we speak of a number 
of blocks as a “measured quantity ” or “ measured 
magnitude” ( pages 70-71)? And in giving to the 
children the examples 2 x 4, 8+ 4, must we “ prop- 
erly interpret” what is meant strictly according to 
the ratioidea ? If so, how shall it be done ( page 70 ) ? 

I believe the authors underestimate the difficulty 
of practically applying the “Law of Commutation,” 
to which so great prominence is given. While it may 
be acknowledged that the psychologist and possibly 
some teachers can see that $5 x 12 implies $12 x 5, 
observation, I think, will disclose the fact that the 
child cannot see that implication. The child can see 
that twelve groups of five dollars each contain the same 
number as five groups of. twelve dollars each, but he 
cannot, I believe, be made to see that the process of 
finding the aggregate number in the two cases is one 
and the same. If the authors would assume that an 
understanding of the “law” is something to reach 
towards in the elementary course and that the appli- 
cation of it may be made only in the later written 
work, there would be, I think, a more cordial assent to 
it on the part of practical teachers. 


A. Mowry, Pu.D., 
Hyde Park, Mass. 

I took up this book a few weeks ago with a pro- 
found sense of its importance. I had heard much 
about it, and I believe we are likely to hear much 
more, 

1. Its early pages impressed me very favorably. I 
said, Now we have the combined efforts of two pro- 
found philosophers. Herein is compressed the es- 
sence of their life-work upon a subject of the greatest 
importance. Here in New England, under the leader- 
ship of such generals as Francis A. Walker and other 
commanders of brigades, we have reduced the study of 
arithmetic below any respectable minimum, while in 
the Keystone state the large boys in the district 
schools, academies, and normal schools are spending 
long winter evenings in wrestling with strong prob- 
lems involving the higher rules of arithmetic and 
algebra, geometry and surveying, and all under the 
guise of arithmetic pure and simple. 

Now this book will settle all principles, harmonize 
all conflicting theories, and give us the keynote for 
the true psychological methods of teaching arithmetic. 
As I read along I was more than delighted. First of 
all, Dr. Harris, the accomplished editor, says some 
excellent things in his preface. He never says any- 
thing but excellent things. ‘No subject taught in 
the elementary schools taxes the teachers’ resources 
as to methods and devices to a greater extent than 
arithmetic.” “ Methods must be chosen and justified 
on psychological grounds.” “Train the mind of the 
pupil into this consciousness of the ratio idea.” 

In the first chapter we find, “ What psychology can 
do for the teacher.” This chapter is excellent. But 
when we come to the second chapter and the authors 
commence to discuss “the psychical nature of num- 
ber” then my trouble begins. 

2. Here I find a kind of Eastern juggling with 
words, such: that I cannot understand it. I am con- 
fronted with a statement that is repeated and re- 
iterated throughout the whole work; viz. : Number 
is a rational process, not a sense fact.’’ This, cer- 
tainly is new philosophy. Number is not a fact, 
apprehended by the senses, but a rational process. 
Now, a process is continuous, progressive. So a num- 
ber is continuous, progressive. Rational implies 


reasoning. Hence number is a reasoning continuous- 
ness, or progressiveness. Webster defines number as 
“that which admits of being counted or reckoned.” 
“ Quantity, regarded as made up of separate things.” 

The Century dictionary puts it this way: “Quan- 
tity, or amount, considered as an aggregate of the 
individuals composing it.” 
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But this must be the old-fashioned way of looking 
at it, and unless we adopt the new meaning, we shall 
be considered antiquated. It may not be unlawful to 
suggest that much pioneer work will be needed before 
the mass of our teachers in the States and the Do- 
minion will be able to discard the time-honored mean- 
ing and use naturally and intuitively the new 
definition. 

The authors further say: “The mere fact that 
there is a multiplicity of things in existence, or that 
this multiplicity is present to the eye and ear, does not 
account for a consciousness of number” ( page 22). 
Certainly not. “The mere fact of a multiplicity of 
things ” cannot account for “ consciousness.” Had the 
authors said “ Consciousness of number is a rational 
process,” a gleam of light might, perhaps, have been 
discovered in the darkness. But here is another 
definition of number: “ Number is a product of the 
way in which the mind deals with objects in the 
operation of making a vague whole definite.” One 
almost wants to ask whether this definition is, on the 
whole, “ vague,” or “ definite.” 

The third chapter begins thus: “ Admitting, then, 
the psychical nature of number, we are now prepared 
to deal with its psychological origin” ( page 35). 
The “ psychological origin” of number. The origin 
of number is enough, but the “ psychological origin” 
of number puzzles me. Did not number always exist ? 
Has some Fulton, Morse, or Edison invented number ? 
Did its existence depend upon the consciousness of 
number by the human mind ? 

There are many statements in the book difficult for 
the ordinary mind to understand. “ When we count 
we measure,” and “when we measure we count” (page 
48). ‘When we say ten apples, five books, six horses, 
ete., we measure some whole, some how much, by 
counting its parts, the how many, but we do. not 
know just how much one of these parts or units is. 
If we knew the exact size, or weight, or price of the 
book or apple, we should have a more accurate meas- 
urement and a more accurate valuation.” Again, “ It 
is a great pity that our authorities use these unmeas- 
ured units so much, particularly in fractions. Half 
an apple, half a pie, is a practical, not a mathematical, 
expression at all. To make it mathematical we 
should have to know how great the whole is, how 
many ounces or cubic inches” (page 49). I respect- 
fully submit that “ten apples” means “ten apples” 
in number, whether the apples be large or small, sweet 
or sour, ripe or unripe. “Here are ten apples” — this 
asserts two things— they are apples (not pears, or 
peaches). There are ten of them. Their size, weight, 
color, or quality, has nothing whatever to do with 
the number of them. ‘The expression “half a pie,” 
“half an apple,” is absolutely, fully, completely, “a 
mathematical expression,” and you cannot make It 
one iota more mathematical by knowing “just how 
great the whole is—how many ounces or cubic 
inches.” 

Ina similar way, the authors say: “ Quantity 1s 
limited quantity, and there is no quantity save where 
there isa certain qualitative whole or limitation 
(page 57). Again, I must try to imagine what “ qual- 


ity” has to do with “quantity.” Is not quantity one 


thing and “quality ” absolutely another thing ? 

I puzzled a long time over the following sentence. 
I read it over and over again. I cut it up into four 
sentences, and I believe it expresses the authors’ 
thought. Rhetorically, however, it is a little difti- 
cult: “Avoid the interest-killing monotony of the 
Grube grind on the three hundred and odd combina- 
tions of half a dozen numbers, which thus substitutes 
sheer mechanical action for the spontaneous activity 
that simultaneously develops numerical ideas and the 
power to retain them” (page 148). Think of Ben- 
jamin Franklin or Abraham Lincoln writing such a 
sentence! It is a sheer impossibilty. 

Discrepancies appear here and there. ; 
find themselves using terms now and then, just as 
other people do. On page 241 we find another state- 
ment of number — “ Number depends upon measure- 
Good! 


The authors 


ment of quantity.” 


But time would fail should one attempt to follow 
out what seems to be bare and bold fallacies, arising 


from a few preconceived notions concerning number. 
The main attempt apparently, is to belittle, to dis- 
Count, to hold up to ridicule, the famous “Grube sys- 
tem,” so called. This system, so far as I know, is, 
in its entirety, used scarcely anywhere in America. 
But a great logical truth underlies the Grube system, 
which is every day gaining ground among the best 
teachers of arithmetic in America. The clearness, 
accuracy, and interest that result from knowing eight 
before proceeding toward a “ vague idea” of nine and 
ten, have brought multitudes to teach elementary 
number after this fashion. I have had somewhat 
large opportunities to observe methods of arithmetic 
teaching, and I cannot recall any place where the 
Grube system is used (unless it be in St. Louis) after 
the second year’s work. 

3. The book is two books, but radically incomplete 
in both parts. The first part is a fragment of a treat- 
ise upon psychology, and the second part is a very 
incomplete hand-book on methods of teaching arith- 
metic. The very title of the book involves us in 
obscurity — “The Psychology of Number.” Psy- 
chology is the science of the mind. So the book is 
entitled “The Science of the Mind of Number,” what- 
ever that can mean. 

4, The second part discusses, in a very desultory 
and incomplete fashion, methods in dealing with 
number and numerical operations. Here are many 
suggestions, some of them old and some new. Some 
are good and some are valueless. Scores of books 
on teaching arithmetic may, possibly, be found which 
would prove quite as useful in this respect, and con- 
cerning which, doubtless, some would claim that they 
were more philosophical, at least more mathematical. 

The book, as a whole, is a thoughtful discussion of 
an important subject. It will find strong friends and 
supporters, and will, doubtless, receive more or less 
adverse criticism. The result will be a larger atten- 
tion to arithmetic in the schools, with better methods 
of teaching. Every discussion of this sort operates 
to the advancement and the uplifting of our grand 
American system of public schools. 


Witt S. Monroe, 
Boston, Mass. 


In referring to Niagara Falls some years ago, Mark 
Twain remarked that either the hotel rates at Niagara 
or the falls themselves would have to be lowered. 
Messrs. McClellan and Dewey in their new book on 
the “ Psychology of Number” seem to have reached 
a not dissimilar conclusion in regard to the beginnings 
of arithmetic as a school study —either a modifica- 
tion of our conceptions of number, or its relegation to 
a comparatively subordinate place in the course of 
study. 

The tendency to group school studies into two 
classes — studies which furnish the materials of 
thought, and studies which furnish the symbols of 
thought — has resulted in the deprecation of num- 
ber, on the ground that it is merely formal in charac- 
ter. On this point the authors take issue with pres- 
ent tendencies. Paraphrasing an often-quoted saying 
of Kant, they remark: “ While form without content 
is barren, content without form is mushy. An educa- 
tion which neglects the formal relationship, constitut- 
ing the framework of the subject matter taught, is 
inert and supine.” 

The dependence of number on measurement and of 
measurement on the adjustment of activity is the 
central thought of the book. Number is simply 
measurement of quantity, duration, valuation, ete. 

Number ideas are alike imperfect in the child and 
the savage so long as they live only in the present 
and recognize no pressing demand for the adjustment 
of means to anend. When necessity requires them 
to arrange their acts in a certain order, to measure, 
compare, and select, they adjust their means to 
accomplish a definite end. This is the origin of 
quantitative ideas: it is the process of measurement — 
of valuation —based upon means to an end. But 
number is more than the rough estimate of the value 
of certain things to some end: it is the exact meas- 
urement, the definite valuation of a quantity coming 


within a prescribed limit. 


rhe mind in its stages of development, beginning 
with vague estimates of size, bulk, and value, works 
through the indefinite how much to the definite so 
much. The American Indian measures distance by 
suns and time by moons. He measures by a unit of 
action, but by a unit that is not itself measured. And 
not until his unit—sun and moon — is accurately 
defined does he pass from vague quantity to exact 
numerical value. 

Although the accurate measurement of a unit is 
reached only by its measurement of the same kind of 
quantity, the unit may have a defined relation toa 
different kind of quantity. It may also measure 
quantity in terms of quantity unlike in kind, but in 
some one respect alike. These three stages in the 
process of measurement are thus summarized by the 
authors : — 

1. Measuring with an undefined unit. 

2. Measuring with a unit itself defined by compari- 
son with a unit of the same kind of quantity. 

3. Measuring with a unit having a definite relation 
to a quantity of a different kind. 

The unit according to this conception is always re- 
garded as a unit of measurement — of dollars, inches, 
or pounds —and not as something fixed. It is a unit 
because of its utility in the measurement of valuation, 
length, or weight. Regarding the unit in this light 
attacks at its foundation the Grube method, with its 
fixed unit. Messrs. McClellan and Dewey have given 
us a logical and forcible statement of the faith that is 
in them, and, in the opinion of the writer, they have 
rendered an incalculable service to the cause of edu- 
cation in general and the teaching of number in 
particular, 


GEORGE P. Brown, 
Bloomington, Ill. 

This volume begins with a chapter on “What Psy- 
chology Can Do for the Teacher,” in which the basal 
idea of the work is clearly set forth. This idea, 
stated in brief, is that any study, as geography, for 
instance, is a group of facts selected and classified on 
the basis of some interest, some urgent need of man- 
kind, and, therefore, some interest of the child. 
“‘Unless the fundamental interest and purpose which 
underlie this classification are discovered and ap- 
pealed to, the subject which deals with it cannot be 
presented along the lines of least resistance and in its 
most fruitful way. This discovery is the work of 
psychology. In geography we deal with certain 
classes of facts from the standpoint of their influence 
in the development and modification of human activi- 
ties. A mountain range treated simply as a moun- 
tain range gives us geology; treated in relation to the 
distribution of the genera of plants and animals, it 
has a biographical interpretation ; treated as furnish- 
ing conditions that have entered into and modified 
human activities,— mining, grazing, lumbering, ete.,— 
it requires a geographical significance.” 

The unity of geography is a unity of human action 
—a certain human interest. It follows, therefore, 
that this study must be presented in such a way as 
to appeal to this interest. The way in which it in- 
terests grown-up people determines the way in which 
it must be taught to children. What is true of geog- 
raphy is true of arithmetic. 

The function of psychology, it may be repeated, is 
to set forth the process by which the human race has 
discovered the different groups of facts that make up 
the school studies; which process is substantially the 
same as that which the child must pursue in master- 
ing them. The school exists to lead the child over 
the different stages of the growth of the race in the 
shortest time. 

Why did mankind ever create arithmetic? Because 
a need was felt of dividing up things — imposing 
limits. If every one could have had all he wanted of 
everything, the need of measuring things would never 
have been felt. But that need was experienced early 
in the history of civilization. 

There are two questions involved in measuring, one 
is “How many?” the other is “ How much?” and 
both must be answered. In measuring, the first act is 
to apply some unit of {measure tofJa vague, indefinite, 
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unmeasured whole. A basket of eggs must be sepa- 
rated into dozens. In this case a dozen is the unit of 
measure, and the “how much ” is obtained by finding 
the number of times the “how many ” — the measuring 
unit —is found in the basket of eggs. The mental 
process is: First, an instantaneous and unconscious 
synthesis resulting in the vague idea of a “basket of 
eggs ” (how much) ; second, the analysis of this mass 
into parts by applying the measuring unit — one 
dozen eggs (how many); third, the synthesizing of 
these into a definite “how much,” or measured quan- 
tity. This is the mental process in every measure- 
ment: (1) a vague whole; (2) analysis; (3) a syn- 
thesis giving a definite whole composed of distinct 
parts — multiplicity in unity. If my measure, a dozen 
eggs, is a unit, my basket of eggs may be called a 
unity. This form of measurement we call counting. 
It does not always give a definite “how much,” be- 
cause the measuring units are not always equal. It 
would be more exact to sell eggs by the pound. In 
that case the “how many” of the measuring unit and 
the “how much,” or quantity, would always be the 
same. 

Such being the measuring process, what is that in 
it which we call number? Evidently, number is the 
times the measuring unit is applied to the whole to be 
measured. This analysis disposes of the false notion 
that number is a sort of physical, external attribute of 
an object. Number is a re/ation, pure and simple; 
“the repetition of a certain magnitude used as the 
measuring unit to express the comparative value of a 
magnitude of the same kind.” Sir Isaac Newton and 
Euler long ago defined number as the ratio of one 
quantity to another taken as a unit. A ratio is a 
relation seen. It is a purely psychical thing. It is 
psychologically true, therefore, and true in every 
other way, that “number is not got from things, but 
put into them.” But for the felt need of measuring 
things, the conception of number would never have 
been created by the mind. 

The, to many, rather startling proposition to which 
these conceptions lead, is that there is no such thing 
as number, except when the mind conceives of a 
measuring unit as actually employed in measuring 
some quantity. Number is a relation; no relation 
can exist apart from the things related. 

The idea of a “fixed unit,” which is the basis of 
the “Grube method,” and which is assumed to be 
true in most text-books on arithmetic, is erroneous, 
and leads to dead mechanical teaching, uninteresting, 
because not understood by either pupil or teacher. 

The ratio idea involving the three ideas of (1) 
quantity to be measured; (2) measuring unit; and 
(3) times the latter is found in the former, is implicit 
in addition. It is more explicit in multiplication and 
division, causing the “factor relation” to take the 
place of the relation of parts. In fractions, this ratio 
is fully expressed with all the terms present. 

The seventh chapter of this volume contains a very 
clear and convincing discussion of the notion that pre- 
vails among teachers of arithmetic that there are two 
kinds of division, called partition and division proper. 
Those who have hitched their arithmetical wagon to 
that star will do well to study this analysis with 
especial care. . 

The hardest blows dealt upon a prevailing practice 
are those directed toward the notion that children 
must master the combinations of the integers to ten 
before undertaking those using the larger numbers 
from ten to twenty. This whole theory of the mas. 
tering of these combinations of smaller numbers is a 
natural sequence of the fundamental error in the Grube 
method, and must fall with that method. It is clearly 
shown, too, that the modern idea of exhausting all 
the fundamental operations in the study of four, for 
example, treating it by the processes of multiplication 
and division, as well as of addition and subtraction, is 
unpsychological. The old method of teaching multi- 
plication and division, after the processes of addition 
and subtraction have been studied, is nearer the truth, 

The authors say: “It seems clear, therefore, that 
the fundamental operations, as formal processes, 
should not be all taught together; on the other hand, 
r ational use should be made of their logical and psy- 


chological correlation. It is one thing to perform 
arithmetical operations in such a way as to involve 
the use of correlative operations, and it is another 
thing to force these operations into consciousness, or 
to make them the express object of attention. The 
natural psychological law in all cases is, first, the use 
of the process in a natural way, and then, after it has 
become familiar, abstract recognition of it.” 

We have called attention very briefly to the psycho- 
logical analysis of the process of the growth of the 
number idea which this volume contains. The last ten 
chapters discuss the different numerical operations 
involved in the study of arithmetic. The reader who 
has seized the psychological theory may be left, very 
properly, to apply it for himself. But these chapters 
are interesting and very suggestive, and grow out 
from the tap-root of the whole matter, that number is 
only possible when there is something to be measured 
and a measuring unit. All numerical operations and 
manipulations of number symbols must go back to 
this idea for their final explanation. 

The writer regards this book as a contribution of 
great value to our professional literature. It reaches 
much farther than the teaching of arithmetic. It 
elaborates a psychological method which applies 
equally well to the teaching of any subject. The 
fundamental thought that all the knowledge of the 
race has grown in response to some felt need of the 
race is of transcendent importance in directing the 
teacher to the discovery of a process of teaching every 
subject that will awaken in the children a similar in- 
terest to that experienced by those who felt the actual 
need of this knowledge in their efforts to live, and dis- 
covered it in response to this call. This is the kind 
of interest that those earnest students, styled Her- 
bartians, for want of a more appropriate name, are 
advocating ; interest in the subject itself because of 
its close relation to human life. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City. 

The volume bearing this title is the joint product 
of two minds, or the product of one mind endorsed 
by the other. Its contents are in harmony with the 
two main ideas,— psychology and number,— running 
through the volume, and the fact is emphasized on 
almost every page. I do not now recall another book 
of a didactic character that is so insistent on sticking 
to the literal text as this one. The authors pound 
away at it with a vigor and a determination worthy 
of the subject. They have set in a strong light the 
science of arithmetic and how to teach it, and the 
many teachers who have been carried off their feet 
with the idea that arithmetic can be learned inci- 
dentally, or as the tail-end of something else, will 
find the absurdity of such a notion completely demol- 
ished in this treatise. 

Whether there is as much psychology in number as 
the authors maintain, may well be doubted; but, if it 
be a little extravagant in this respect, it is extrava- 
gance certainly on the right side and in the right 
direction. Again, the authors burn with indignation 
when speaking of the silly methods in vogue in teach- 
ing arithmetic, and, in consequence of their feelings 
on this subject, they slash right and left, apparently 
not content with dashing into fragments the objects of 
their disgust. They actually belittle them afterwards 
from the psychological number standpoint. Here I join 
hands with them most heartily, as in nearly everything 
else they have so well said. Their test in all cases is: 
What does the psychology of number show when this 
or that process is tested by this infallible guide? The 
reader should keep this measuring standard with him 
every moment while reading the book. Of course, a 
question exists as to whether the authors have really 
got hold of the entire test, rod, machine, or whatever 
it may be; or whether they have cut off a little piece 
of it, and are using a part of a part for the whole, 
Without affirming or denying at this time, I will say 
that a doubt suggested itself to my mind on this 
point, and it still lingers. By seeing the stump, I 
can very often tell what the tree must have been,— 
perhaps in a general way. 

Then it may be questioned, just a little bit, whether 


“ number is a rational process, not a sense fact.” In 


the incipient stage I incline to the opinion that it isa 


combination. While the shepherd dog cannot count 
10,000 sheep, yet, if one gets out into another flock, 
the dog will pick that one out and chase it back where 
it belongs. He knows the sheep, and he seems to 
know all the other sheep of the flock he watches, 
Neither is it quite evident that the energizing power 
of the mind itself is, number. To get at the ele- 
mentary idea of number, there must be the material 
thing, as well as the mind to see the relation existing 
between the thing itself as the unit and the symbol 
with which the mind works; otherwise, that strange 
phenomenon would exist of the mind’s nourishing 
itself on its running activity. As I look at it, the 
mind acts on what is presented properly to it, and in 
virtue of this action, not on itself, it acquires knowl- 
edge. Whether the authors mean this, or something 
vaguely approaching this, I am puzzled to know; but 
if they do, I think their interpretation is too narrow, 
psychologically. It would be hard to prove that 
number is an energy of the mind, unless energy be 
defined somewhat differently from the usual meaning 
attached to it; but if we say energy is the inherent 
power the mind has to do work when it has something 
to work on, and to systemize the product into a whole, 
then the use of the word is consistent with the facts. 

But I demur most emphatically to the mind’s spin- 
ning arithmetic out of its own energy, without the 
presence of the necessary internal or external material 
upon which to work. There may be an instrument so 
constructed as to be capable of racing with itself in 
the air, but I doubt if the human mind is such a one. 
And as I have already said, this may not be what the 
authors had in mind; but, nevertheless, this is the 
vague idea I got from the book. 

Any student of education will be well repaid by a 
careful perusal of this book from the title page to 
“The End,” page 309. I endorse the book most 
heartily. Even the small obscurities I have referred 
to may, with a little more light, be as plain as 
“ Fichte’s Sun-Clear Statement.” 

The practical applications of the principles upon 
which the psychology of number depends is the feat- 
ure that will most heartily commend itself to the 
progressive teacher. The suggestions on methods of 
treatment are, in the main, excellent as to the prin- 
ciples underlying the science, although the arrange- 
ment of the actual work itself is sometimes straggling. 
All solutions should be models of neatness, as well as 
of accuracy. Perhaps, had the authors been familiar 
with the best forms of arithmetic work as it is prac- 
ticed in the most progressive schools of this country, 
they would have given neater specimens. This does 
not in the least detract from the real merit of the 
book ; but a different presentation would have added 
materially to its influence as a model for teachers. 

The keynote in the discussion is reached by the 
authors when they assumed the standpoint of meas- 
urement and varying unit. Instead, however, of 
dwelling so fully upon the exact measuring unit in 
each case, as the authors saw fit to do, the proposition 
may, I think, be changed into another form, which is 
more universal in its application; namely, comparing 
one number of quantity with another. This is an 
extension of the meaning measuring, which the 
authors, as I conceive it, had caught some glimpses 
of, but had not yet worked out. Comparing is the 
fuller conception, whether used concretely or ab- 
stractly. 

To illustrate this phase more fully, suppose one has 
placed on the board the following groups of figures : — 


4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 q 4 4 
— 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 ° 4 4 4 
4 — 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 
8 — 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

12 — 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

16 — 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 

20 — 4 4 4 4 4 4 

24 — 4 4 4 4 4 

280 — 4 4 4 4 

320 — 4 4 4 

36 — 4 4 

400 — 4 

4 — 

48 


Suppose such questions as how many fours in 8” 
in 12? in 16? in 20? ete, 
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Four is what part of 8? of 12? of 16? of 20? ete. 

Eight is what part of 4? of 12? of 162 of 20? ete. 

Thus, continue to measure all the numbers by each 
of the others. This will introduce the idea of parts, 
or fractions. 

Let this be applied to percentage now, as well as 
to fractions.— The authors have done well in putting 
percentage in with fractions where it properly belongs. 

Four is what per cent. of 8? of 12? of 16? of 202 
ete. 

Eight is what per cent. of 4? of 8? of 12? of 16? 
of 20? ete. 

Again, suppose we take 48, and measure each of the 
other numbers by it; and so on with each of the 
other numbers in turn. 

If the teacher wishes to ge a little deeper, and asks 
the pupil how he would prove these abstract relations, 
or what he is thinking of when he says that 48 is 1? 
of 44, is § of 40, is 4 of 36, is 3 of 32, is 12 of 28, is 
twice 24, is \Y of 20, is 3 tines 16, is four times 12, is 
six times 8, and is 12 times 4, his replies are illus- 
trated thus : — 

He draws a rectangle on the board, dividing it into 
forty-eight smaller rectangles, and he shows how 
these answers, whether as fractions or percentage 
expressions, correspond to the diagrams. 

That is, a subject, if properly developed first, is 
always easy for children to get hold of, and this fact 
has been ably presented by the authors. 

Grouping processes that are virtually identical, 
while indicated in different chapters by the authors, 
were not carried out in detail as much as should have 
been done, and it is in this direction that the modern 
idea of correlating the sub-divisions of a subject 
should receive much direct, practical attention. 

When a pupil is learning in the lower grades how 
to add fractions, why not teach him how to take one 
fraction from another at the same time? There is no 
difference in the processes, except the difference 
between addition and subtraction,—a sign. Again, 
when the pupil is learning multiplication, having a 
little knowledge of dividing a number into parts, as 
shown in previous exercises, why not teach him how 
to multiply a denominate number, such as reducing 
yards, feet, inches, to inches, as easily as to have him 
multiply one abstract number by another? The same 
plan may be pursued in teaching division. That is, 
all addition is akin; all substraction; all multiplica- 
tion; all division. There is neither reason nor justice 
in keeping pupils nibbling at these subjects for years, 
when it can all be done in half or two-thirds of the 
time now devoted to the subject. 

I do not take much stock in the title which the 
authors chose,— “ Psychology of Number”; but I in- 
vest heavily in the subject matter, and I am glad, 
indeed, that they have applied so much “common 
sense to the science of arithmetic and how to teach it.” 

There is not an arithmetical series in this country 
that meets fully the requirements set forth in this 
book; but there should be such a series prepared and 
published. For one, I am indeed glad that two 
gentlemen occupying the positions these authors do 
felt impelled to place before the American teachers 
this subject in its true light and in its proper place 
in a scheme of education; and, furthermore, that they 
are not: hide-bound and hampered by schoolmaster 
traditions, which would keep a boy working with 
shoe pegs, toothpicks, etc., when he could carry 
fence rails. 

To the authors I lift my hat and say: “ Well done.” 


SUPERINTENDENT T. M. BALLIET. 
Springfield, Mass. 


I am glad to respond to the invitation of the Jour- 
NAL to contribute a brief criticism of this recent addi- 
tion to the International Educational Series. The 


literature on this subject in English is so limited that 
every contributjon of any value should be heartily 
welcomed. 

That psychology must furnish the basis of educa- 
tional method is now so generally recognized that no 
apology is needed either for the book or its title, and 
the first chapter might have been omitted. In the 


second chapter, the authors discuss with great ability 
aud force the “psychical nature of number.” The 
burden of this chapter is to prove that there is no 
such thing as “number perception ” —to use a cur- 
rent term — in the same sense in which there is a 
perception of color or of sound; but that the idea of 
number is a product of the mind, and arises from or in 
the mind’s efforts to make a “ vague whole definite.” 
The act of numbering is an act of measuring, of de- 
fining the indefinite. his idea, that we see and hear 
number as we see objects and hear sounds, is one that 
is still widely prevalent, and one which frequently 
drops out in public addresses at teachers’ conven- 
tions and in articles in educational papers. A simple 
analysis of the conditions of an act of sense-perce p- 
tion ought to make it clear that number cannot be 
literally perceived by the senses. The eye can see 
only what can send waves of ether of a certain kind 
to the retina. Number obviously cannot do this. 
The ear can hear only what can produce waves of 
air of a certain kind. Number cannot do this. And 
so with the other senses. “ Number is not (psycho- 
logically) got from things, it is put into them.” 
“ Number arises in and through the activity of mind 
in dealing with objects.” Hence, the perception of 
things is not always a guarantee for the presence of 
number concepts in the mind. This chapter will 
prove of great value to teachers. 

The fifth chapter deals with the “Definition of 
Number.” Number, it is argued, arises from meas- 
uring one quantity by another, or conceiving one 
quantity in terms of another. Number, therefore, 
“always expresses ratio; i. e., the relation which the 
magnitude to be measured bears to the unit of refer- 
ence.” ‘The authors quote Newton and Euler to the 
same effect. This chapter is a very interesting one 
from a mathematical point of view, and is of some 
consequence in its bearing on teaching elementary 
arithmetic; but it does not have, it seems to me, the 
significance which the authors appear to assume that 
it has. Whether a group of three boys ought to be 
regarded as three boys or as three times one boy, is not 
a question which is going to revolutionize the teach- 
ing of primary arithmetic. The fact that “there 
must be something wrong with the town clock, be- 
cause it has just struck one three times,” was dis- 
covered long ago by a man who reached home at that 
unseasonable hour in the morning, and I am not 
aware that his discovery has materially modified 
mathematical teaching. 

The chapter on “Division and Fractions” has 
many good points in it. The position which the 
authors take, that fractions and integers are virtually 
identical in their nature, is a sound one, and will be 
endorsed by a large number of teachers throughout 
the country, only one cannot help but wish that the 
application of this thought farther on in the book 
were worked out better. I fear the practical treat- 
ment of this subject as outlined in this book would 
scarcely lead the pupil to suspect that fractions were 
as simple as whole numbers. The discussion of it 
is mathematical rather than pedagogical. “ The inch 
may be defined from }% foot, the foot from % yard, 
the ounce from }§ pound, the cent from }§§ dollar,” 
etc., but I doubt if it would make the inch, the foot, 
the ounce, or the cent any clearer or more definite 
than it was before. 

The first half of the book deals with the psychol- 
ogy of number, and is by far the most valuable por- 
tion of it. The next forty-five pages treat of “ Pri- 
mary Number T eaching,” and contain a great’ many 
suggestions which must be helpful to the teacher. 
The last hundred pages contain absolutely nothing 
of value (except two or three happy devices) that can- 
not be found in almost any old arithmetic. Tt dis- 
cusses the traditional topics in the traditional way, 
and it is difficult to see any good reason why the 
book should not have ended with the ninth chapter. 
This last portion of the book is not up to date. The 
best schools of the country have long since passed 
beyond the kind of work it outlines, though many of 
the current text-books have not. The treatment ol 
“Percentage,” of “Least Common 


“Decimals,” of + ton 
“Greatest Common Divisor,” of 


Multiple,” of 


“Square and Cube Root,” is simply that of the older 
text-books, and none of the newer methods of teach- 
ing these subjects are suggested. 

The book is somewhat controversial in character. 
It claims to prove the “ Grube Method” to be funda- 
mentally wrong, and some of its criticisms of this 
popular method are forcible and unquestionably true, 
The Grube method, “pure and simple,” as Grube 
taught it, has many defects in matters of detail, 
which have not yet been wholly eliminated from it 
even in good schools. I fear there are still teachers 
who “develop the number 1” in school, as Grube 
did; who have special “methods for teaching the 
figure 6,” as the authors of this book suggest; and 
teachers who still drill children on “1 +1+1+1 
+1+1+1+1+4+1=9.” Inour best schools these 
ludicrous details have been discarded, with many 
others less absurd. 

But the authors assume more than is here granted ; 
they attack what they regard as the “fundamental 
errors” of the Grube method, They speak of their 
own method as the “True Method” (page 86), the 
* Rational Method ” (pages 149, 156), the * Psychologi- 
cal Method’’ (page 156); they refer to the Grube 
method as a “non-psychological method ” (page 173), 
speak of “the fundamental fallacy of the Grube 
method” (page 83), and caution teachers against 
“the interest-killing monotony of the Grube grind ” 
(page 148). These “ question-begging epithets” are 
scattered through the book and indicate the contro- 
versial tone of it. 

To what extent are the criticisms of this book on 
the Grube method just? Many teachers of the Grube 
method teach and drill upon a great many combina. 
tions which it is wholly unnecessary to teach ina 
formal way. Drilling aclass on 2+4+1+3+41=7, 
or on 5—1—1—1—1—1=0, or on 8+1=8; 
or to introduce prematurely such processes as } of 5, 
7 +5, ete., is a kind of work which deserves the 
severest criticisms of the authors of this book. It is 
not true, however, that the exhaustive teaching of all 
possible combinations in each number from 1 to 20 is 
any essential part of the Grube method. The com- 
binations to be taught are such as occur frequently 
in the pupil’s subsequent thinking with numbers, 
The facts to be taught in addition and subtraction are 
clearly stated by the authors themselves on page 186. 
The combinations to be taught in multiplication and 
division are those which occur in a multiplication 
table and an old-fashioned “ division table.” 

The essential feature of the Grube method is the 
fact that it makes numbers, and not prucesses, the 
basis of teaching elementary arithmetic, and that it 
begins with the small numbers, which can be visual- 
ized (or, to be accurate, which can be thought in con- 
nection with groups of objects so small that they may 
be visualized). Each number becomes a “unit of 
thought,” or “ unit of measurement,” for each higher 
number. Each number should be treated as a “unity 
to be measured,” and later as a “unit of thought ” to 
measure other unities. The authors contend that the 
Grube method does not do this. They speak of “the 
ineradicable defect of the Grube method, . . . which 
conceives of a unit as one thing, instead of as a 
standard of measuring... .” It is of the very es- 
sence of the Grube method that the smaller numbers 
must be made the units of thought, in terms of which 
the higher numbers must be conceived, and on this 
point the criticisms of this book are not well taken, 
The smaller numbers are to se:ve as “apperceiving 
concepts,” and be the means by which the mind may 
master the higher numbers. It 1s for this reason that 
the method insists on the thorough teaching of the 
essential combinations in the small numbers. 

The authors even concede this point 1n part. 
grief seems to be that children spend the greater part 
of two years on the numbers up to 20 or 30. To has- 
ten the pupil on to the higher numbers, they would 
make a bee-line for the number 10; then use this 
number as a “unit of measurement,” and teach all the 
multiples of 10 up to hundreds and thousands. This 
can easily be done, and it is usually done by good 


Their 


teachers when pupils have reached 20, and before the 
other numbers between 20 ‘and 100 are taught. The 
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multiples of 10 are by far the easiest numbers to teach 
between 20 and 100. But what is gained when they 
are taught, if the child is unable to handle the other 
numbers? How much thinking can be done with 
these multiples? The gain is far more apparent 
than real. 

The authors of this book would avoid the thorough 
teaching of the combinations from 1 to 100, as re- 
quired by the Grube method, by having the pupils learn 
objectively the combinations in multiplication and 
division from 1 to 10; then illustrate objectively, once 
or twice, the combinations in addition and subtrac- 
tion, and memorize them with the help of figures; 
after that they would have the pupils construct their 
own multiplication table and memorize it. This is 
going back considerably more than half way towards 
the mechanical teaching of elementary arithmetic of 
twenty-five years ago. 

The teaching of a combination in primary number 
work involves four step3: First, the objective presen- 
tation of the combination ; second, the repetition of the 
objective presentation, or the visualization of it, in 
order to make the concrete thought faiiliar to the 
mind; third, the teaching of the symbol; fourth, drill 
upon the oral and written expression of the combina- 
tion. The authors would drop out the second point, 
and thus cut short the process. This would indeed 
be a gain, if the main object were to have pupils 
memorize the combinations. It would be a still 
greater gain, in time, if the first two points were 
omitted. But the main object ought to be to give 
pupils the power of thinking in number, the power of 
readily seeing conditions in a problem, relations be- 
tween conditions; in short, the power of reasoning 
with applied numbers. The main question with the 
teacher ought to be, not “ How soon can I bring my 
pupils to memorize the combinations of the smaller 
numbers ?” but rather, “‘ How may I teach these com- 
bin itions s» that pupils may gain the greatest power 
of thinking ?”’ 

This article has already transgressed its prescribed 
limits, but I must refer to one more point. On page 
148 there is this caution: “Avoid the fallacy of 
assuming that the child, to know a number, must be 
able to picture all the numbered units that make up a 
given quantity.” ‘This is an important half-truth. 
As to whether a child does know a number or not, 
unless he can visualize the quantity numbered, de- 
pends on what the number is. If it is one of the 
numbers from 1 to, say, 10 or 12, he ought to be able 
to visualize the quantities readily, either as a solid 
group, or as a group of groups. There is good reason 
for making the limit higher than 12. If the number 
is 50 or 150, no mind can visualize the quantity, and 
it would be absurd to attempt it. 

There is an analogy between the teaching of the 
numbers up to about 20, and the teaching of what we 
call “home geography.” The purpose in either case 
is to develop a group of very clear apperceiving con- 
cepts with which larger unities may be measured and 
apprehended. ‘To insist that a large number like 572 
ought to be visualized, because a small number — or 
the quantities numbered — must be visualized, would 
be as absurd as to say that a pupil must be able to visu_ 
alize a country like Switzerland as minutely in detail 
as he ought to be able to visualize the schoolyard. 
The analogy is imperfect in that if suggests even 
vague visualization in the case of large numbers, but 
it serves the purpose of making the point clear. 


SUPERINTENDENT G. J. Luckey, 
Pittsburg, Penn. 
Editor of Journal of Education : — 

I have examined with great pleasure “The Psy- 
chology of Number,” and rejoice with exceeding great 
joy at its publication. 

The great difficulty in the schools to-day is that in 
number-work pupils are considered as parrots, to be 


trained as unthinking beings to say and do certain 
things. 

Under present methods of teaching arithmetic more 
time is taken and less thought developed than in pre- 
senting any other subject, and yet a majority of 
teachers in our schools vainly imagine that arithme- 
tic, as commonly taught, is the principal agent in de- 
veloping the child’s reasoning faculties — vain delu- 
sion. It is the most potent agent in wasting the 
precious hours of youth. 

I greet the appearance of this book, because it will 
dispel the present prevalent erroneous notions which 
teachers have on this subject. 

G. J. Luckey. 


Dr. E. E. Wurre, 

Columbus, Ohio. 
Editor Journal of Education : — 
_ I was rash in promising, in advance of its receipt, a 
review of the “Psychology of Number” for the 
JourNnAL. Unfortunately, the book reaches me at a 
time when other pressing duties forbid its careful 
study, and I find that it cannot be read in an evening. 
The most that I can do in the time at my disposal, is 
to give impressions occasioned by its somewhat hasty 
reading. 

I was, at first, a little puzzled over the title, but as 
I read on I saw that the authors were in earnest to 
show that number has a psychological genesis, or ori- 
gin, and to make the result reached the basis of a 
theory and method of teaching number. To prepare 
the way for such an attempt, the first chapter is de- 
voted to a presentation of the practical value ofa 
knowledge of psychology to the teacher. If psychol- 
ogy be limited to the facts of consciousness, to what 
may properly be termed the science of psychology, few 
sciolars will question its pedagogical value. But I 
find myself increasingly discrediting the practical 
value of the philosophy of psychology to teachers as a 
class. The present attempt to impose a German 
philosophy of a unique character on American teachers 
is sure to end in confusion and loss in school work. 
Scores of ambitious teachers are now struggling in 
philosophy beyond their depth, and some are in dis- 
tress becanse their blind attempts to apply it in 
teaching are unsuccessful. How often, Mr. Editor, 
do you hear an institute instructor, who is to give a 
few lessons on the teaching of reading or number or 
drawing, start off with a half-hour’s floundering in 
what he supposes to be the philosophy or psychology 
of the process? What the teacher needs is a clear 
knowledge of psychical facts. The philosophy of these 
facts may well be left to philosophers — at least until 
they reach some practical agreement. 

The succeeding chapters on the “ Psychical Nature 
of Number,” the “Origin of Number,” etc., have 
been slow reading, and I reach the end not at all sure 
that I see their practical value. Of course, the idea 
of number is psychical - all ideas are — and this idea 
must have its genesis in psychical activity. No ideas 
are thrust into or impressed upon the mind. All ideas 
are the products or results of the mind’s activity. It 
also seems unnecessary to show that the idea of num- 
ber is not the result of “the mere use of the senses.” 
We must confess that we do not get a very clear idea 
of the nature of number from the definition. “ Num- 
ber is the product of the way in which the mind deals 
with objects in the operation of making a vague whole 
definite.” Indeed, I am not a little confused by the 
number of expressions used to show that number is a 
psychical result of measurement. It is defined as “ the 
product of a way,” “a mode of measuring value,” 
“the repetition ( psychical ) of a certain magnitude,” 
“a mental operation concerned in measuring quan- 
tity,” “the product of a mere repetition of a unit of 
measurement,” “the ratio of the measured quantity to 
the unit of measurement,” “ the instrument of measure- 
ment,” ete. We are puzzled to see how a number ean 
be all of these things, and yet this may be made clear 
by more careful study. Is any psychologist wise 
enough to say that the idea of number always and 
uniformly arises in the human mind as the result of 
the process of measurement? It is obvious that it 
could be so occasioned, but is the process a psychical 


necessity to the idea of number? I am still in doubt 
on this point. I have the suspicion that the idea of 
number is in the mind /efore that of measurement. 

It may be true, as asserted, that “number is not 
got (psychologically ) from things,” but is it “put 
into things”? Number may not be “an attribute of 
things,’ but is there not a fundamental relation be- 
tween things and the number the mind “ puts into 
them”? Can the mind, at pleasure, put the number 
five into three objects ? It is, of course, a crude view 
of number that makes material objects numbers, as is 
sometimes done by primary teachers, but is there not 
a threeness, to use Dr. Thomas Hill’s expression, in a 
group of three oranges? Does the mind put this 
threeness into the group ? Does it not, rather, per- 
ceive it ? 

There are two old theories of number; one defines 
number as the measure of the relation between quan- 
tities of the same kind, or, more briefly, the ratio of 
like quantities. The other defines number as one or 
more things of the same kind, or, better, the oneness 
and moreness of things of the same kind; and it is in 
this latter sense that the term is generally used in 
mathematics, and it seems too late to rule it out suc- 
cessfully. 

Nor are these two theories mutually exclusive. The 
number eight, for example, may be considered as the 
ratio of 16 to 2, or as an aggregation of eight 1’s, or 
four 2's, or two 4’s. Further, if number be the ratio 
of like quantities, the ratio of two equal like quan. 
tities is one, and this one, or wnit, is the base of all 
numbers ; and, since the ratio of two equal like quan- 
tities is the same whatever be their quality or absolute 
quantity, this ratio, or one, is, in a sense, a fixed unit. 
Is this the “ fixed unit” which the authors have chased 
through so many pages as a fundamental error in 
number teaching? We must confess ignorance, for 
though we have been dealing with numbers for many 
years, we have never recognized this “fixed unit 
theory” of number. Is it a recent philosophic dis- 
covery, or has it kept on our psychological blind-side ? 
What is meant by the term? The unit of measure- 
ment seems to me just as much fixed as the unit of 
aggregation. Either may be changed at will to denote 
a collection or group — a new and larger unit. 

Whatever may be true of the psychical nature or 
genesis of number, we do not see how either can 
determine the proper method of teaching number. 
Indeed, we are quite confident that the omission of 
these three thoughtful chapters would not essentially 
weaken the authors’ suggestions respecting the teach- 
ing cf number in our schools. 

We fully endorse what is so clearly and strongly 
said respecting the radical defects of the so-called 
Grube method. The distinction made between addi- 
tion as an aggregation process and multiplication as a 
ratio or factor process is clear and conclusive. The 
adding of numbers, whether equal or unequal, is addi- 
tion, not multiplication, which, in its true function, is 
a ratio or factor process. It is true that multiplication 
has its genesis in addition, but this, as is shown, does 
not make the processes identical. Multiplication and 
division involve the idea of ratio, or factor, which is 
not consciously used in either addition or subtraction. 
The differentiation of multiplication from addition 
is due to the presence of this idea of ratio.. We are 
consciously dealing with factors, and hence it is a 
higher as well as a later process. 

We have long held that the pedagogical theory on 
which the Grube method is based is not sound. It is 
an error to treat all numbers from 1 to 100 each as an 
individual number, subjecting it to the several pro- 
cesses, as we would study an insect or a mineral. 
The practical end to be attained in primary lessons in 
number is not a knowledge of individual numbers, 
but facility and accuracy in the elementary number 
processes. It is a fundamental principle in pedagogy 
that skill in any process is not best acquired by doing 
several processes simultaneously, but by the repetition 
of the given process, with interestasastimulus. This 
explains the failure of the Grube method when con- 
tinued through two years of school. The testimony 
on all hands, as it comes to us, is that pupils thus 
trained come to the fourth school year without requi- 
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site facility and accuracy in the elementary processes. 

But has not the Grube method had its day in Amer- 
ican schools ? The exhaustive and conclusive criti- 
cism of the method in this volume ought to hasten its 
exit. It is interesting to note that the “concentra- 
tion” theory is rapidly unhorsing those who have 
been the most zealous riders of the Grube hobby. 
The two theories cannot be ridden abreast, or even 
tandem. They move in divergent directions. I have 
neither time nor space to refer to the remaining por- 
tion of the work, which is devoted largely to methods 
of teaching number. The discussion is very suggestive 
and full of interest. It would have been well if we 
had confined our review to this portion of the book, 
I trust, Mr. Editor, that your readers will remember 
that I have not attempted a criticism of this scholarly 
and able work. What I have written is only a record 
of first impressions, and I may as well add ‘the frank 
confession that I have always found philosophic dis- 
cussions of the theory of number somewhat dreary 


reading. 
E. E. Wuirr. 


GrorRGE A. WALTON, 
Agent Massachusetts Board of Education. 

Chapter I. of this book shows that psychology is 
a help to the teacher, by giving him some principles 
to guide him in applying the devices himself or an- 
other has invented, as a means of acquiring increased 
facility in the acquisition of knowledge, and in the 
exercise of faculties. To this end it indicates the 
psychological order of human development and the 
place in general of subjects taught in schools, and the 
special treatment of numbers as one of these subjects. 

The oceasion for the use of numbers is found in the 
demand for the measurement of quantities of various 
kinds. The book shows the necessity for the exercise 
of the powers of abstraction and generalization in 
coming to the true notion of numbers; that this no- 
tion is abstract and not concrete,—that the idea of 
number is not excited in the mind by the presence of 
objects, but that it is a mental activity necessitated in 
the process of combining into one a plurality of units. 

There is an elaborate discussion of the demand of 
the mind for a definite unit of measurement in trans- 
lating the “ how much” into the “how many.” The 
quantity measured is a defined “activity,” the meas- 
uring unit “is some minor, or partial, activity, into 
which the original continuous activity may be broken 
up.” A discussion follows showing the evils which 
arise from the use both of symbols and of objects as 
if they were numbers, which reaches the conclusion 
that operations with numbers should be treated as 
means to an end, which, as before stated, is measure- 
ment. 

The definition of number is shown to agree psycho- 
logically with Newton’s and Euler’s, both of whom 
consider number to be aratio. The educational appli- 
cation is based upon the necessity in every problem of 
a total magnitude, a unit which measures the whole, 
and a ratio, or number, existing between the two mag- 
nitudes. All numerical operations have reference to 
measurement of some kind of quantity, and not simply 
to the combining of numbers. While the authors call 
this combining arithmetical, and not psychological, 
they do recognize the necessity for accuracy in the 
combinations ; they show how limited the combina- 
tions are, but admit that their mastery requires con- 
siderable practice. 

What seems most abhorrent to them is the drilling 
at the start with a fixed unit, which they appear to 
think is essential to the Grube system, and a funda- 
mental defect of that system. While condemning the 
system, they recognize one essential of it, however, the 
need of having a variety of operations in connection 
with number work — “ addition and subtraction, with 
the incidental introduction of the more rhythmical 
and obvious forms of ratio, and gradual change of 
emphasis to the processes of multiplication and 
division.” 

The educational applications to division, to fractions, 
to measures and multiples, to percentage, and to 
evolution are treated as practical, rather than as 
psychological. These involve some useful suggestions 


in the way of analysis and the shortening of processes. 
The book, as a whole, is a useful discussion of the 


philosophical side of numbers and their operations. 
The idea that the oceasion for using numbers as 
measures for magnitude is philosophical, and enforced, 
as It 1s, by repetition, must prove valuable ; this should 
Suggest to the teacher the necessity of starting all his 
work witha class of units appropriate for testing wagni- 
tudes, and of using these units in practical tests which 
correspond. The use of such units in the application 
of the essential principles involved in the Grube sys- 
tem would seem to obviate one objection made by the 
authors to that system. Indeed, I see little of the 
development in our best schools of numbers by and 
through the exclusive use of the fixed unit, of which 
the authors make so much. 

The casual reading which I have beenable to give the 
book indicates that the authors have somewhat mag- 
nified both the extent of this usage and the danger to 
result from it. I am not prepared to agree with their 
notions, as I understand them, that ideas of number 
are not occasioned by objects; even the ratio idea in- 
volved in numbers must result from using a succession 
of units, whatever their nature, and whatever the kind 
of combination, whether it be uniting or separating, 
whether the numbers be equal, as in multiplication 
and division, or unequal, as in addition and subtraction. 
An error of some importance has crept into the book, 
which leads to some confusion in definition ; it is the 
authors’ failure to recognize the distinction between 
number and a number; the former I take to be quali- 
tative, the latter quantitative. The two require en- 
tirely distinct detinitions. Theauthors’ conception of 
counting leads naturally to an error, against which 
they very properly take occasion to guard the teacher. 
Counting, as they appear to conceive of it, leads almost 
inevitably to naming a succession of units as if each 
one were a different number. ‘To avoid this tendency, 
counting should be avoided in elementary number 
work, as is done in the Grube system. 

As a philosophy, this book will aid the teacher of 
the science of arithmetic in making definitions and in 
making an analysis of the subject. Farther than as 
above indicated, it will not essentially affect the 
teaching of arithmetic as an art. 


SUPERINTENDENT L. H. Jones, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


It is refreshing to read a book at once so interest- 
ing and so practical as “The Psychology of Number ” 
proves to be. 

In the midst of the professional clamor for corre- 
lation, we are in a possible danger of overlooking the 
special characteristics of subjects, thereby falling into 
a monotony of method which well-nigh kills the 
added interest which correlation is expected to excite 
and maintain. This beautifully sets forth the pecu- 
liarities of mathematical studies, not from a logical 
study of them, but from what is a much more helpful 
point of view,—the psychology of mathematics, — 
limited, however, in this case to the psychology of 
number. It is, perhaps, in the discussion of the 
nature and genesis of number notions or concepts 
that the book is most original and helpful; though 
many of the suggestions of later pages are most 
stimulating and thoughtful. 

In the editor’s preface, Dr. Harris well says: 
“ Methods must be chosen and justified, if they can 
be justified at all, on psychological grounds.” ‘This 
is, indeed, the temper of the book throughout. If it 
should accomplish nothingemore than the enforce- 
ment of this truth, it would justify its existence. 
One is tempted to make copious quotations from the 
editor’s preface. These three sentences are nuggets 
of pure pedagogical gold : — xl 

“There is such a thing as qualitative unity, or indi- 
viduality.” “Quantitative unity, unlike individu- 
ality, is always divisible into constituent units.” 
“ All quantity is a unity of units.” 

The author’s preface also contains many very ex- 
cellent statements of truths that are too often 
neglected. One quotation must suffice : — 

“It is common now to divide studies into ‘form’ 
studies and ‘ content’ studies, and to depreciate arith- 
metic on the ground that it is merely formal... . 

“The pedagogical problem is not solved by railing 
at ‘form,’ but in discovering what kind of form we 
are dealing with, how it is related to its own content, 
and in working out the educational methods which 
answer to this relationship. Because in the case of 
number ‘form’ represents the measured adjustment 
of means to an end, the rhythmical balancing of parts 
in a whole, the mastery of form represents direct- 
ness, accuracy, and economy of perception, the power 
to discriminate the relevant from the irrelevant, and 
ability to mass and converge relevant material upon a 
destined end; represents, in short, precisely what we 
understand by good sense, good judgment, the power 
to put two and two together.” 

The method followed throughout the book has con- 
stant reference to the development in the pupil of 
this “ good sense,” “good judgment,” because in each 


case the method recognizes the constitution of the 
child’s mind as a’ffactor in method,fandjthe natural 
development of,the,child worthy end of teaching 
in number. 

_In the chapter on the “Psychological Nature of 
Number” there is an excellent discussion of the two 
processes of abstraction and generalization, the 
two sides of the process by which a child constructs 
a number concept, It is here shown that the interest 
which a child takes in counting is often the pleasure 
of activity in abstraction; i. e., abstracting attention 
from the sensuous elements in objects, thus doing 
away with their qualitative umty (individuality ), 
and thus rendering the quantitative units capable 
of constituting a greater unity. The suggestions in 
this chapter are in line of methods for a right use 
of objects for first lessons in number; and show very 
clearly how easy it is to prevent the clear formation 
of number concepts by the too frequent use of incon- 
gruous objects through extended drill. 

It is here shown that number is properly a relation 
or function of quantity, and really arises in the act 
of “measurement.” It is clearly shown that this 
measurement in the beginning results from the neces- 
sary efforts at adapting means to end,— and, therefore, 
in the process of abstraction of the mind from all 
qualities except those adapted to the end,—in this 
case the measurement of a quantity which must be 
“valued,” that is, measured, altogether showing in a 
unique way how the “quantity of multitude” arises 
out of the “quantity of magnitude.” 

These considerations form the basis for criticism of 
two methods of teaching, both of which have been 
more or less in vogue within the memory of present 
teachers, — the one the mere use of symbols, adding, 
subtracting, multiplying, and dividing, according to 
rule, for the sake of results, withvut any marked 
attempt at real comprehension; the other the exces- 
sive use of objects, the child performing with these 
objects physically the various processes of arithmetic, 
thus mistaking faint percepts for real number concepts. 

It is possible that the criticism of the second of 
these is to a degree unjust, as most intelligent 
teachers who use the method proceed step by step till 
a completer process of abstraction and generalization 
has been fulfilled than is indicated in the criticism. 
Yet it is true that many teachers leave their pupils 
in the midst of vague perceptions, when they natu- 
rally suppose they have taught them to construct 
number concepts. The necessity for the use of ob- 
jects in teaching number is admitted, but the plea is 
made for their correct use. The educational appli- 
cations of the theories maintained in the book are 
numerous and valuable. But one cannot avoid the 
suspicion that some of the distinctions are too closely 
drawn for ordinary schoolroom practice, and that 
some of the processes freely criticised are assumed 
for this purpose in the form of their abuse rather 
than their use, as illustrated by our best teachers. It 
is interesting to notice that the “ fixed unit” and the 
“Grube method” are not allowed to escape with- 
out their preordained drubbing. On the whole, 
the book serves as a tonic to the reader, and I have 
no doubt its study by teachers generally will result in 
great improvement in the teaching of numbers, It 
is a book to be studied, rather than merely read ; 
and it deserves a place in the library of every 
thoughtful, progressive teacher. My continued 
study of the book has greatly intensified my first 
favorable impressions of it. I predict for it a wide 


popularity. 


THE TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


THE AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO. 


The above is a cut of the Auditorium Building, 
Chicago, the most magnificent building in the world. 
It isin this building that Tue Tracuers Co-OPERA- 
TIVE ASSOCIATION is now located. Under the man- 
agement of Mr. Orville Brewer, extending over the 
past eleven years, four thousand (4,000) teachers 
have found promotions. ‘Teachers desiring better 
salaries or larger fields of usefulness should write for 
their 100-page Manual, which will be sent free of 


charge. 
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Broken Nores rrom A Gray Nunnery. By Mrs, 
Julia Sherman Hallock. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price, 
$1.25. 

This is in no sense a tale of a convent of cloistered nuns, but 
rather a study of nature as seen from the beautiful country 
home of Mrs. Hallock. She follows the occurrences of each 
month, of almost each week, from January to December. No 
one has written more daintily of rustic scenes, bird life, plant 
experiences from February to November, in-door and out-door 
joyousness, than has Mrs. Hallock, and the publishers have set 
the whole in a beautiful page and illustrated it with exquisite 
touches by an artist. 


Ruymes AND Roses. By Samuel Minturn Peck. 
Holiday binding. 185 pp. Boston: Damrell & Upham. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes. Price, $1.00. 

Dainty little verses in delicate attire. Lyrics of nature, love- 
songs, verses of society, and several ‘‘ In Divers Keys’’ make 
up the little volume. Out of the ordinary are “The Blue 
Bells,” ‘* Wild Plum Blossoms,” ‘ Elder Blossoms,” ‘‘ Sassa- 
fras,” ‘Cedar Tree,” and ‘‘Swamp Fancies.” There are in 
all some seventy-five rhymes and roses beautifully printed and 
charmingly bound. 


A Bank or Viotets. Verses by Fanny H. Runnells- 
Poole. Cloth. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 
$1.25. 

The readers of the Journat have enjoyed the exquisite 
verses of this author in days gone by, and they will join us in 
expressing pleasure at the popular success attained by Mrs. 
Runnells-Poole. In clearness of expression, in delicacy of 
touch, in rhythmic grace, it is an attractive volume. 


Tue Lire or Curist FoR YouNG 
Hastings Foote. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25. 

This book is a faithful, systematic, and concise history of 
the life of our Saviour, every miracle, parable, and important 
event being given in their order, without cant or sentimental- 
ism. The author has consulted the best authorities, and given 
the fruits of the latest scholarships. The method of this work 
is unique, the information being brought out by questions and 
answers, making it more definite and helpful to the student. 
It is especially adapted to interest young people, but will be 
read with profit by every class of readers. As the life of 
Christ is an deal life, worthy the study and imitation of all 
classes, this book should find its way into every family and 
Sabbath school in the land. 


By Mary 


Price, 


Westminster. By Sir Walter Besant. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. Cloth. 402pp. Price, $3.00. 
A rare book to be admired and cherished. There is but one 

Westminster, and there will never be another. There is but 

one Walter Besant to set forth its historic, religious, and lit- 

erary grandeur, and the Frederick A. Stokes Company has 
given it a beautiful letterpress, and the 125 beautiful illustra- 
trations give the pages added artistic attractions. One scarcely 
knows which to admire most,—the personalities enshrined, or 
the literary and artistic skill with which they have been hon- 
ored by Mr. Besant, the author, and William Patten, the artist. 

From earliest times Westminster has belonged to the church. 

It has never had any citizens. It has no trades, no industries, 

no warehouses. For 500 years the court and the church, the 

palace and the abbey divided between them the whole of 

Thorney island. Westminster has had people,—a strange 

medley of royalty, clergy, and criminals; but no citizens, no 

corporate life, no united action, no purpose. 

The original Thorney island was but 1,410 feet long by 1,010 
feet wide, and on these four acres were abbey and palace 
defended by lofty stone walls. In tracing the history of this 
wonderful spot, Mr. Besant applies modern historic methods 
with much vigor, and overthrows some unimportant pet tradi- 
tions; but, as a whole, he confines himself to portraying its 
history and associations with the order of a disciple and the art 
of a genius. It is a luxury to follow author and artist through 
these pages, as they revel in the glories of royalty and the 
literati. 


Tue Sone or Rotanp. Retold by Arthur Way and 
Frederick Spenser. New York: Macmillan & Co. 62 pp. 
Price, 40 cents. 

The authors of this little book, ‘‘a summary for the use of 
English readers, with verse renderings of typical passages,” do 
not tell us that they have undertaken to do anything, or that 
they expect this production to be of value or service to any one 
in particular. Therein is its first recommendation, and the 
suggestion of the reason for the excellence of the result. Two 
thorough scholars, with a fine sense of literary and historical 
values, Mr. Way and Mr. Spenser have gone to work and pre- 
pared for us all a sketch of the origin of the grand old ‘“‘ Chanson 
de Roland”’ and of the story as it is told by the bard, telling it 
ably, just as they like to think of it themselves. That they 
know it thoroughly, is evident from the easy confidence which 
the reader inevitably feels in their selection of details for char- 
acterization and in passages for rendering into our vernacular. 
There is never a halting in the easy progress of the tale; there 
is no blundering through passages which must defy all attempts 
at smooth English versification. The song ‘‘ of Charlemagne, of 
Roland, and of Oliver, and of the knights who died at Ronce- 
vaux,” the song with which the minstrel Taillefer stirred the 
blood of the men who, with Norman William, stormed the 
Saxon lines at Hastings field and bloody hillock, is a song which 
no one of English fathers can ever hear without a stirring of 
the blood, which is, in the truest sense, the blood of the men 
who died for the sake of duty and honor and of a noble death 
in the passes of the Pyrenees; the blood which flowed on the 
field of Senlac, and on a thousand other fields. Students of 
history suggest that the aims were not always the right ones; 
that the ideals were not always the best ones; but we all know 
that the men who fought, whichever the side they were on, 
thought they were right, and lived or died like men. The 
exceptions are fully rare enough to prove the rule most surely. 

It has been said that the contents of this little book render it 
most valuable and most pleasurable reading. Anyone who 
likes nice things needs only to open it and look at it to realize 
that the pleasure of reading is to be the greater, because it is a 
beautiful book, a specimen of a good book in every point of the 
book-lover’s demand, 


By Alfred Parsons. New York: 
With illustrations by the author. 


Notes JAPAN. 
Harper & Brothers. 
226 pp. Price, $3.00. 

In the estimation of other nations, Japan of to-day ranks 
much higher than formerly. Her war with China has revealed 
ability and character never before understood. The eyes of 
the world are upon them; hence, all works on Japan or its 
people are of special interest. Mr. Parsons, the author of this 
book, is a distinguished artist. He visited this country as a 
critic of the race, to study its climate, productions, and the 
character of its people. He roamed over its fields and moun- 
tains; painted its landscapes and flowers; and profusely illus- 
trated his book with pictures and sketches of his own creation. 
His copious notes are interspersed with anecdotes, which 
reveal the character and genius of the people. The book is in 
the best style of its distinguished publishers, and is a valuable 
accession to the literature of Japan. 

Dr. Mitier’s Year Boox. A year’s daily readings. 
By J. R. Miller, D.D. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 
Holiday attire. 366 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is one of the best of devout works. In it are 365 texts, 
set with rich extracts, fascinating illustrations, and pertinent 
anecdotes. 

ELEMENTS oF GEOMETRY, PLANE AND Souip. By 
John Macnie. Edited by Emerson E. White. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 370 pp. Price, $1.25. 
For an exact science, geometry in these days succeeds in 

finding many ways of presenting itself at the hands of skillful 

authors and editors. But one thing remains exact through all 
these variations: he who would make a good text-book in 
geometry must be a skilled mathematician and an earnest 
believer in science of number. Both Mr. Macnie and Dr. 
White meet these requirements. They believe that geometry 
presents the only opportunity for strict reasoning that most of 
the students will ever enjoy, and they treat the subject with all 
the ardor that such belief implies. The definitions are exact, 
clear, and logical. The whole influence of the book is vigorous, 
toning up the mind with great energy. It assumes nothing that 

is not literally self-evident. It establishes everything with a 

view to its permanent usefulness. 

Money AND BANKING, ILLUSTRATED BY AMERICAN 
History. By Horace White. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
488 pp. Price, $1.50. 

Mr. White is an economist with convictions -wieldea vigorous 
pen, knows a multitude of facts, and sets forth his convictions, 
through facts, with great vigor. He thinks the government of 
the United States has been toiling in a financial wilderness 
since February 25, 1862, because it then made paper money legal 
tender between individuals. 

_ He begins with civilized life as it was originally on this con- 

tinent, and comes down the ages with the money changes. He 
sets forth graphically the struggles of various ages with its 
money problem. The book is not devoid of humor. It isa 
book that must be read by novice or expert who purposes to 
keep track of the economic advance of the day, as well as by 
those who wish to feel even more reliant in their faith in finan- 
cial verities. 


THE Piacur. By Daniel Defoe. Edited and anno- 
tated by George Rice Carpenter. English Classic Series. 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Why has ‘“‘The Plague” had such a revival? This is the third 
house that has produced it within a few weeks, but this is an 
especially attractive form of that doleful recital of one of the 
world’s great calamities. It is so graphically told, however, 
that it is an English classic in very truth. 


La Finte pe Rowanp. Theatre Contemporain 
Series. By W.L. Montague. New York: W. B. Jenkins. 
Paper. Price, 25 cents. 

Although not well known in America, ‘‘ La Fille de Roland” 
was immensely popular upon its production in Paris in 1875, 
and upon its second appearance recently. The pictures of 
manners and customs exhibited are in perfect harmony with the 
historic life of France. Love of country is the very soul of 
the work, and breathes in every line. This edition has been 
prepared to awaken greater interest in the work and in the his- 
tory of the time described. The notes are designed, partially, 


as a means of a more thorough acquaintance with the nature 

and use of the language, its etymology and syntax. The text 

has been made a basis for a study of grammar, though no ref- 
erence has been made to a particular grammar, the subjunctive 
mode being an object of special attention. 

How Tommy Savep THE Barn. By James Otis. 
Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 8vo. With frontispiece. 
Ornamental. Price, 50 cents. 

Mr. James Otis of Portland, Me., is rapidly taking high rank 
as a popular writer for children. ‘‘How Tommy Saved the 
Barn ” tells of the arrival and sojourn at a Maine farm of three 
littie city waifs. The story will specially appeal to those who 
are interested in the beneficent work of the ‘‘ Fresh-Air Fund.” 


Henry T. Coares, Philadelphia, issues “ Adrift in 


‘the City; or, Oliver Conrad’s Plucky Fight,” by Horatio 


Alger, Jr. (325 pp.), a fascinating story of city life. 


Ler & Sueparp, Boston, issue in “The Hazel- 
wood Stories Series,” ‘‘ Little Daughter,’”” by Grace LeBaron. 
78 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


One of the most attractive holiday volumes will be 
‘* Folia Dispersa,” the collected poems of William Cranston 
Lawton, with outline illustrations by Caroline S. King. About 
half the poems are now printed for the first time. The book 
will be out not later than December 10. 


Hoveuton, Mirruin, & Co., Boston, issue in at- 
tractive binding Helen Dawes Brown’s ‘ Little Miss Phebe 
Gay,” illustrated by S. J. F. J., for little girls who enjoy a 
vivacious story. 


Freperick A. Stokes Company, New York, issue 
‘¢ Toxin,” a story of Venice, by the famous Ouida. Illustrated 
by Louise L. Heustis. 220 pp. Price, 75 cents. This com- 
pany has made a decided hit in their holiday books of ’95, not 
only in the fame of their writers, but in the size, type, and 
binding of this Twentieth Century series. Although the price 
is but fifty cents —in one or two cases seventy-five cents —they 
have given in most attractive type a reading page of 2x4 inches, 
in a unique binding. Already there are ten books in this series 
by such writers as Robert Barr, John Mackie, W. Clark Rus- 
sell, F. Frankfort Moore, John Strange Winter, Robert Bu- 
chanan, and Ouida. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


MOLIERE’S LES PRECIEUSES RIDICULES. Edited by Marshall W. 
Davis. Price, 85 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

PROBLEMS IN THE USE AND ADJUSTMENT OF ENGINEERING IN- 
STRUMENTS. By Walter Loring Webb. Price, $1.00. New York: John 
Wiley & Sons. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. By Edwin A.Grosvenor. Price, $10.00. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 

THE FIRESIDE ENCYCLOP2DIA OF POETRY. Collected and arranged 
by Henry T. Coates. Price, $3.50. Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

THE MINUTE MAN ON THE FRONTIER. By Rev. W. G. Puddefoot. 
Price, $1.25. New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

THE STORY OF WASHINGTON. By Jessie R. Smith. Santa Rosa, 
Cal.: Republican Printing House. 

FABLES AND Essays. By John Bryan. New York: The Arts & 
Lettres Co. 

Essays IN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By George Saintsbury. Price, 
$2.00. ENGLISH PASTORALS. Selected by Edmund K. Chambers. 
Price, $1.50.——A MANUAL OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By Percy 
Gardner and Frank Byron Jeyons. Price, $4.00. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

DANIEL WEBSTER’S BUNKER HILL ORATION, AND OTHER AD- 
DRESSES. Edited by Fred Newton Scott.——MACAULAY’S Essay ON 
MILTON. Edited by James Greenleaf Croswell. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 

CAPTAIN ANTIFER. By Jules Verne. Price, $1.25——A GIRL OF 
THE COMMUNE. By G. A. Henty. Price, $1.25. New York: R. F. 
Fenno & Co. 

DAS DEUTSCHE ORDENSLAND PREUSSEN. Edited by W. 8S. Lyon. 
Price, 40 cents.——-MACAULAY’s HISTORY OF ENGLAND (Chap. I.). 
Price, 25 cents.——MERRILL’S VERTICAL PENMANSHIP, Nos. 1 and 2. 
New York: Maynard, Merrill, & Co. 

NATURE SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS. By N. B. Sargent. Cincin- 
nati: The John Church Co. 

ELFIE AND THE KATyDIp. By Frances V. and Edward J. Austen. 
Price, $1.25. New York: The Merriam Co, 


A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co Operative Association, Suit 101 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, II]. 


Spencerian 


VERTICAL WRITING. 


Shorter Course. . 


- e Seven Numbers, 


PRICE PER DOZ., $ .72. 


The unequaled symmetry, grace, and beauty of Spencerian penmanship have made this system 
the standard of writing in American schools. Recognizing the fact that much of the opposition 
to vertical writing has been the result of clumsy and imperfect forms offered for imitation, the 
authors of the Spencerian Copy Books have endeavored to prepare a series of books on the ver- 
tical principle which shall embody the grace and beauty of the slanting Spencerian writing. 

In these books every effort has been made to avoid offensive sharpness and angularity on 
one hand and excessive roundness on the other, but to follow the golden mean between these two 


extremes, 


The SPENCERIAN VERTICAL WritTING Booxs have been prepared with all the attention to 
artistic and mechanical detail which has so long characterized the other books of this Standard 


System. 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. Teachers desiring to give the vertical system a trial 
are cordially invited to correspond with us with reference to the examination and intro- 
duction of the new Spencerian Vertical Writing Books. : 

New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


Atlanta 


Portland, Ore. 
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MACMILLAN & COMPANY 


The Universities Europe the Middle Ages. 


By HASTINGS RASHDALL, [1.A., 


Fellow and Lecturer of Hertford College, Oxford. 


2 vols. 8vo. Cloth. . 


CONTENTS. 
Vol. I., Salerno, Bologna, Paris. 


» «+ Vol. I, pp. 562; Vol. IL, pp.882. . . . . Price, $14.00, net. 


Vol. II., Part 1, Italy, Spain, France, Germany, Scotland, etc. 
Vol. II., Part 2, English Universities. Student Life. 


Macmillan & Co.'s New Illustrated and Popular Holiday Books. 


The [lakers of Modern Rome. 


By Mrs. OtipHanr. With numerous illustrations by Joseph Pennell and Briton Riviere, 
engraved on wood by Octave Lacour. 12mo, cloth, gilt. $3.00. ( Uniform with 
“The Makers of Venice,” and “ Makers of Florence.”) 


Casa Braccio. 


By F. Marion Crawrorp, author of ‘“ Saracinesca,” ‘ Saint’ Ilario,” ‘“ Katharine 
Lauderdale,” etc. With thirteen full-page illustrations from drawings by Castaigne. 
Two vols., 12mo, buckram, in a box, $2.00. (Uniform with ‘* The Ralstons.’’) 


A Book About Fans. 


The History of Fans and Fan-Painting, by M. A. Frory. With a Chapter 
on Fan-Collecting, by Mary Capwataper Jones. Illustrated with numerous re- 
productions of Antique and Modern Fans, taken from the Originals and Photographs 
loaned by private owners; also numerous head and tail pieces, and some Illustrations in 
the text. 12mo, buckram, gilt top, $2.50. 

*,* LARGE PAPER EDITION. Limited to ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE COPIES, printed 
on hand-made paper, with the Illustrations printed by Edward Bierstadt. 8vo, ornamental 
buckram, gilt top, $6.00, net. 


New Orleans. 


The Place and the People. By Grace Kine, author of ‘‘ Monsieur Motte,’’ “ Jean 
Baptiste Le Moyne,” ‘“ Balcony Stories,” etc. With numerous illustrations. 12mo, 


cloth, $2.50. 


THE CRANFORD SERIES.— New Volumes. 


Sir Charles Grandison. 
The Letters Selected and Edited by Georcr Saintspury, with Biographical and Criti- 
cal Introduction and Connecting Notes. With 60 illustrations by Chris. Hammond. 
Two volumes, 12mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $4.00. 


Marmontel’s Moral Tales. 
(Selected.) With a Revised Translation, Biographical Introduction and Notes, by 
GeorGE Sarntspury. With numerous illustrations by Chris. Hammond. 12mo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, $2.00. 


Country Stories. 
By Mary Russett Mitrorp, author of “ Our Village.” With numerous illustrations 
by George Morrow. 12mo, cloth, gilt edges, $2.00. 


*,* Uniform with “ Our Village,” in the same series. 


The [ost Delectable History of Reynard 
the Fox. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes,.by JosrerH Jacons. Done into Pictures by W. 
Frank Calderon. 12mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, $2.00. 


The Spectator in London. 
Essays by Appison and Steer. With illustrations by Ralf Cleaver. 12mo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, $2.00. 
Undine. 
By Baron pre LA Morte Llustrated by Rosie M. M. Pitman. 12mo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, $2.00. 


New Books for Children. 


BANBURY CROSS SERIES OF CHILDREN’S FOLKLORE AND OTHER STORIES. 


Edited by GRACE Ruys. 16mo, bound in green and red sateen, each, 50 cents. 


| Vol. IX.—-Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp. 
us X.—Tom Hickathrift and Fairy Gifts. 

| “  XI.—Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. 

| XII.—Esop’s Fables. } 


Vol. V.—Little Red Riding Hood, and Tom Thumb. 
“ VI.—Puss in Boots, and Blue Beard. 
“ VII.—Banbury Cross, and Other Nursery Rhymes. 


Vol. L—Jack the Giant-Killer, and Beauty and the Beast. 
“ IIL—The Sleeping Beauty and Dick Whittington. 


“ History of Cinderella. 


“ 1V.—The House that Jack Built, and Other Nursery Rhymes. ‘“ VIII.—Fireside Stories. 


The set, 12 volumes, in handsome satin-covered box, $6.50. 


Stories from English History. Part Il. | 


FROM RICHARD II. TO CHARLES I. 
By Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M. A. | 

Illustrated with Old Woodcuts and Wood Engravings. ol 
Small Crown 8vo. Cloth. $1.00. | | 


The Carved Lions. The Brown Embassador. 


of Tell Me a Story,” ‘“‘ My New Home,” Mary,” etc. for Young People. By Mire. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. | 


Katawampus: Its Treatment and Cure. 


By His Honor Judge Epwarp ABrottT Parry. With seven full-page illustrations and 
numerous illustrations in the text. Small 4to, cloth extra, $1.25. 


By Mrs. MoLeswortTH, author 
Illustrated by Leslie Brooke. 


NEW YORK: 66 Fifth Avenue. 


MACM | LLA N & CO. CHICAGO : Room 23, Auditorium. 
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Not a Patent Medicine. 
Nervous ation. 
Mental 
Nervous sepsia 
Mental Failure. 


Freligh’s 
on IC Cerebro-Spinant) 
ill cure when everything else has 
failed. Prescribed and endorsed now, 
and for ten years past, by over 40,000 
Physicians. Sample by mail 25c., ten 


days’ trial. Regular bottle $1 by mail. 
Small bottle, but 100 doses in each. 
Concentrated, Prompt, Powerful. 
Formula, descriptive pamphlet, full 
directions, testimonials, etc., to any 
address. 
I. O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 


106-108 Fulton S'., New York City. 
Formula on Every Bottle. 


Depression. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The fifty-seventh meeting of the New England 
Association of School Superintendents was held 
in the English high school, Boston, November 
15, with a large attendance. 

‘¢Slant or Vertical Writing ” was the first 
subject taken up for discussion. Miss Anna E. 


Hill, superintendent of penmanship in Spring- 
field, advocated the so-called vertical writing. 
In England and Austria medical authorities 
made the discovery that sloping writing was 
conducive to curvature of the spine. 

J. M. Graves, supervisor of penmanship in 
the Lowell public schools, read a paper advo- 
cating and defending slanting writing. He said: 
‘‘ Writing in this country has not deteriorated. 
To-day there are ninety-five teachers of penman- 
ship in this country where there were five fifty 
years ago. And among them there is not one 
who favors vertical writing. Public schools are 
not expected to turn out full-fledged lawyers 
and doctors; then why should they be expected 
to turn out full-fledged penmen. I have taught 
penmanship in the Lowell schools for twelve 
years, and in all that time I do not recall half a 
dozen cases of abnormal curvature of the 
spine.” Mr. Graves said that even Professor 
Shaler, who wrote a text-book on vertical writ- 
ing, now denounced it as a fad ; also that vertical 
writing is denounced by merchants. 

‘The Present Status of Nature Study” was 
discussed by Arthur C. Boyden of the Bridge- 
water normal school. He said that nature 
study had come to stay, and had begun its up- 
ward course. 

Henry T. Bailey continued the discussion. 
He said that there were three classes of children 
studying nature. The first knew almost nothing 
of nature. The second knew of nature only 
Latin names, while the third saw in nature 
beauty. One-half of the towns in the state do 
something in nature study, but as they comprise 
the larger cities and towns they comprise seven- 
ty-five per cent. of the children in schools. 

A new constitution was recommended provid- 
ing for a central organization with two depart- 
ments, one for the country superintendents and 
one for city superintendents, with one annual 
meeting for both departments, and semi-annual 
meetings for each department separately. 

A minority report dissented on the ground 
that the broad interests of education were alike 
both in city and country. It was ordered that 
both reports be printed and referred to the next 
meeting. 

Louis P. Nash of Gardner proposed the ques- 
tion of consolidating with the Massachusetts’ 
Association of Teachers. Mr. Seaver of Bos- 
ton advocated the union as a step in the right 
direction, and the whole matter was referred to 
the next meeting. 

L. H. Jones, superintendent of the public 
schools of Cleveland, O., opened the afternoon 
discussion on ‘‘ Educational Miscellany.”’ He 
said: ‘‘QOur great study is how to teach. 
Teaching transforms and makes character. 
Teaching may be more than, or nothing but, an 
art. Its purpose is to perfect the character of 
the pupil, and this is to be brought about 
through the proper acquisition of scholarship 
and training. Every teacher must keep in 
mind the distinction between interesting and 
amusing pupils. The former is legitimate, but 
the latter is the refuge of pedagogical charac- 
ters. Each day in the school life should mark 
astepin advance. The school exists for the 
pupil, and not for the teacher, and this should 
be borne in mind.” 

The committee on nomination recommended 
Hon. Mason 8S. Stone for president, and he was 
unanimously elected, 


NORTHEASTERN IOWA EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


The meeting at Charles City October 17, 18, 
and 19 was as much a success as could be de- 
sired, though the attendance was smaller than 
at Waterloo, owing to the inaccessibility of 
Charles City. The arrangements for the meet- 


ing were all that could be desired, and the hotel 
and boarding accommodations excellent. The 
hospitality of the people was thorough and cor- 
dial. D. W. Walker and Superintendent Dick 
looked after the local arrangements in good 
shape. The papers read were of excellent qual- 
ity and admirable tone, and the discussions free. 

On Thursday evening, at the opening of the 
meeting, Mr. A. C. Ross of the Osage school 
was absent, on account of jury duty. A. R. 
Sale of Mason City read avery excellent paper, 
which called out a lively discussion. Superin- 
tendent C. S. Cory followed him with a good 
paper. 

In the evening all the speakers on the pro- 
gramme from Charles City were on hand and 
gave the association a hearty welcome. Pro- 
fessor J. C. Yocum, formerly of Charles Citv, 
later of Cherokee, and well known to the teach- 
ers of Iowa, spoke for Mr. Hildreth, who was 
disabled by a severe cold, although he was pres- 
ent on the stage. The president’s address by 
W. D. Wells of Grundy Centre was a well- 
written address, setting forth the immediate 
needs of the schools in a stirring and impressive 
manner. 

Friday morning the children of the Charles 
City schools gave the association some excellent 
specimens of their training in music. The ex- 
ercises of the morning were carried out accord- 
ing totheprogramme. The papers were pointed 
and brief, and gave room for full and free dis- 
cussion. 

The paper by Captain W. H. Holman, in the 
afternoon, was discussed by Rev. W. W. Gist 
of Osage. The audience enjoyed both the paper 
and discussion. The paper on ‘‘ The Teacher 
Supply Problem,” by Superintendent Sheakley, 
was very warmly received. A request was made 
that the educational papers publish it. 

Friday evening was marked by two excellent 
and inspiring addresses—-one on ‘‘Child Study ” 
by Dr. W. O. Krohn of Illinois State Universi- 
ty, and the other by Miss Sarah C. Brooks, 
supervisor of primary schools, St. Paul. Dr. 
Krohn is an enthusiastic advocate of child study 
and believes it is destined to revolutionize the 
treatment of children. He spoke of defective 
sight and hearing and the effect upon work, of 
the inequality in growth of the different parts of 
the ‘body at the same period, of the relative 
growth and development of boys and girls at 
different ages, and the difference in treatment 
required. Dr. Krohn would abolish all those 
exercises requiring accurate and painstaking 
figure work in the lower grades. 

Miss Brooks continued the thought of Dr. 
Krohn, but put it upon a different basis. She 
believes in consulting the instincts of the child; 
would in*“oduce the play element into school 
work wherever practicable. Both of those ad- 
dresses were much enjoyed. 

On Saturday morning the association gathered 
to hear a paper from Mr. E. O. Vaile of Oak 
Park, editor of the Intelligence. Mr.Vaile’s sub- 
ject was ‘‘How to Prune and Enrich Our Course 
of Study.” Those who knew Mr. Vaile, and 
there were many in the audience, were expect- 
ing atreat, and thought there would be some 
sharp thrusts at school idols from this vigor- 
ous and fearless writer. It was a treat and 
there were home thrusts, but Mr. Vaile did 
not arouse antagonism in the way some 
thought he would, and though the discussion 
which followed was lively, the trend of it 
showed that for the most part the audience 
agreed with Mr. Vaile’s position. Following 
this paper there were several Round Table 
meetings numerously attended. 

The oftieers for the next year are as follows : 
President, F. H. Bloodgood, West Union; Vice- 
President, G. A. Bateman, Waterloo ; Secretary, 
Belle Hannah, Hampton; 7’reasurer, A. R. Sale, 
Mason City; Chairman Executive Committee, 
J. J. Dofflemeyer, Marion. 

The next place of meeting is still undecided, 
being left to the executive committee for selec- 
tion. But two places were proposed, Dubuque 
and Cedar Rapids, and Dubuque will, in all 
probability, be chosen, although the committee 
will decide that point. 


As Tuey Saw Us. 


Never in her history has Charles City had the 
honor of greeting and entertaining a brighter or 
more intelligent body of men and women than 
those who graced the city by their presence last 
week, as members of the Northeastern Iowa 
Educational Association. Fully six hundred 
were present, each and every one of whom 
showed an interest and an earnestness in the 
business in hand which stamped him or her as 
a true and devoted disciple of the cause of edu- 
cation. And not only was their devotion to the 
cause of education shown by the interest and 


PLAYS 
anc arlor. Catalogue 
T. S. DENISON, Pub. Chicago, Lik 


MAGAZINES AND NEWSPAPERS | 
Supplied to Libraries, Reading Clubs, and Individuals 
AT CLUBBING RATES. 
Send now for Catalogue to 
BELDEN’S SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 


61-63 ORANGE ST. NEW HAVEN, Conn. 


Timely Warning. 


the house of Walter 


ALTER BAKER 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 


Baker & Co. (established 


in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
&} many misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolaies on this continent. No chemicals are 
used in their manufactures. 
a) Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they get, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s goods. 


Walter 


& CO., Limited, 


earnestness manifested by them, but it was 
proven in their discussions, many of which the 
writer of these lines had the very great pleasure 
of hearing. Too often in meetings of this char- 
acter is the practice of mutual self-laudation 
indulged in to a degree that deprives them of 
almost all their possible and intended good. 
But of this meeting it can be truly and proudly 
said that nothing of the kind entered into the 
speeches, papers, or discussions. Nor, on the 
other hand, was the practice of self-condemna- 
tion indulged in, as is sometimes the case. 
There seemed to be no spirit or desire for ful- 
some self-laudation nor gloomy self-condemna- 
tion, but all and each seemed to be possessed 
with the one desire to receive and impart as 
much of the good and useful information as 
possible. One thing that impressed the on- 
looker more than anything else was the utter 
refutation of the charge frequently made that 
teachers have no interest in their work beyond 
the salary they are able to command. Not only 
was this charge proven to be untrue by the 
utterances of the teachers themselves, but it is 
so proven to any reasonable man, when he con- 
siders the meagre salaries paid to teachers, by 
the fact that they continue in the work. — 
Charles City Citizen 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Dec. 7: New England Conference of Educa- 
tional Workers, Boston. 


Dec. 26-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Indianapolis (State House). 


Dec. 3l—Jan. 1-2: Southern Educational Asso- 
ciation, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 

Dec. 31—Jan. 1-2: Western Arkansas State 
Teachers’ Association, Hot Springs, Ark. 

Dec. 25-27: Kansas State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Topeka, Kan. 

Dec. 25-29: Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Ill. 

Dec. 26-28: Wisconsin State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dec. 26-28: North Central Missouri Teachers’ 
Association, Salisbury, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Southwest Missouri 
Association, Carthage, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28: Northeast Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Mexico, Mo. 

Dec. 26: Montana Council of Educaiion, An- 
aconda, Mont. 

Dec. 26-27: Southeast Missouri Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

Dec. 26-28 : Maine Pedagogical Society, Bangor, 
Maine. 

Dec. 26-30: Western Penman’s Association, 
Chicago, Ill. 


SAVE YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 


Teachers’ 


Drop postal fur proofs from 
prominent men. 

TO OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
er [62] Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


or 


HAVE YOU SEEN THE 


CENTURY 
ILLUSTRATED 
@MONTHLYe 
» MAGAZINE 


§ 
> 


You can subscribe for a year beginning with November (first W 
— of for $4.09, and for $1.00 more you can have 

the numbers of the past twelve months containing the first part \ 
of the Napoleon Life. 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER ? 
OF “THE CENTURY”? & 


The most beautiful issue of a magazine that one can im- 
agine. Itcontains the famous pictures by the great French @& 


artist, Tissot, illustrating THE LIFE OF CHRIST 


pictures which when they were exhibited in Paris many _¥ 
people wept over, some making the rounds of the rooms & 
containing them on their knees. 
companies the pictures. 


Read the article that ac- 
On every news-stand, 35 cents. §& 


he Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


_ 


g Se 


on magazines, 


| Can Save You Mon CY kins 


prices before ordering else- 


where. Send two 2-cent stamps for catalog “C,” containing wholesale prices. 


4t—[eow tf] 


D. D. COTTRELL, North Cohocton, N. Y.- 


YOU CAN HAVE 


The Combination Box at retail 
Either Premium, 


Total, 
WE WILL SEND BOX AND 


OUR ORDER. 


uA”, 


WITH A COMBINATION BOX FOR $10.00. 


Ditto, 


YOUR CHOICE 


HAIR 


would cost, 


$10.00 YOU GET BOTH 


$10.00 $ 0.22 


$20.00 
EITHER PREMIUM ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL; IF 


SATISFACTORY, YOU CAN REMIT $10.00 IF NOT, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO 
THe [ARKIN SOAP MFG: BUFFALO,NY: 


Our offer fully explained in Journal of Education, Oct. 17 and Nov. 28. 


Nore. — We have examined the goods and premiums and know they give satisfaction, and also 


know that the Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. are reliable in every way and fulfill all promises advertised 


above. — Ed. Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. 
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New, 
Shelf-worn, 
second-hand. 


Globes. 


Special 


Clearance 
Sale. 


Charts. 


BOOKS 


Send list of what 


you want, and what 
you wish to sell. 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Firru AVENUE, NEw York Ciry. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

The annual meeting of the New England Con- 

ference of Educational Workers will be held 

in the English high school building, Boston, on 
December 7, at 9.30 A. M. Programme: 


Business; programme, in charge of committee on 
general education, subject, “ Geography.’ Addr ss: 
* The Study of Geography in Germany,” Mr. Will S. { 
Monroe. Address: ‘Some Characteristics of the | 
New Geography,” Mr. F. F. Murdock. | 

During the intermission and after the session there 
will be an exhibition of penne aids and appli- | 
ances in the drillhall. The object of this exhibition | 
is to show the great amount and variety of material | 
available in connection with what 1s known as the 
“New Geography,” and it will consist of maps, charts, | 
globes, casts, pictures, books, lanterns, etc. | 

Afternoon session at 1 o’clock. Address: “ Nature 
Study as a Preparation for Geography,” Mr. Arthur | 
C. Boyden. Address: ‘* Nature Study and Geogra- | 
phy,” Mr. Charles B. Scott, Oswego, N. Y. 

The Brookline Education Society is really | 
the most complete association of the kind of | 
which we have yet learned. Membership is | 
only secured upon a written application and the | 
payment of a membership fee. The member- | 
ship is already more than 300. The JourNna.| 
has noticed the course of lectures to be given by | 
eminent talent, a large number of tickets to| 
which have been sold at $1.50 for the course, | 
and last Monday evening the society held a) 
reception, for which some $200 was easily | 
raised among the members. The _ superin- | 
tendent, S. T. Dutton, and the members of the | 
school board are among the prime movers. 
The influence upon educational sentiment can- 
not be estimated. 

A complete catalogue of the English and 
classical school at West Newton, of which the 
Allen brothers are proprietors and = 
has just been published. It is a work of un- 
usual interest and value. It contains a list of 
over 4,000 pupils who have been connected 
with this famous school since the days of| 
Horace Mann. It has a brief biographical | 
sketch of the teachers and almost every one of 
the alumni of the school. It is a model volume 
of its kind, containing photographs of former 
teachers, including Father and Mrs. Pierce and 
all the Allen family who have been connected 
with this great private school for the past fifty 
years. The work of preparing this catalogue 
has been performed by Mr. Eugene F. Fay of 
Brookline. The preparation required a period 
of six full years, as it was necessary to send 
out many thousands of letters and circulars in 
order to gather the information required for 
this admirably executed volume. ty 

At a meeting of the Eastern Association of 
Physics Teachers, held in Brookline on Novem- 
ber 9, animportant communication was received | 
from Harvard University respecting the ad- 
mission requirements in physics. There has 
long been a feeling on the part of the authorities 
at Cambridge, as well as among teachers in 


secondary schools, who have occasion to pre- 
pare pupils for the examination in physics, that 
the requirements for admission need revision. 
Such revision is being made, and this associa- 
tion of teachers has been invited to offer sug- 
gestions. A committee of five, from as many 
representative schools in the association, has 
accordingly been appointed to prepare a report 
for the next meeting, which shall embody such 
suggestions as they may deem wise to offer. 
The final report of the association will be made 
to the university at a later date. In their effort 
to secure equitable requirements, and to devise 
a course of laboratory work which shall meet 
with the approval of everyone concerned, this 
committee desires the hearty coéperation of all 
who are in any way interested in this most 
important work. Since the physical laboratory 
work in secondary schools is rapidly becoming 
of such increasing importance, its value being 
recognized by all, and since Harvard University 
has taken the lead in outlining a definite pre- 
paratory course, the importance of the con- 
templated revision is obvious. All teachers 
who are interested in this matter, and desire to 
present their views to the Association of Physics 
Teachers, are invited to communicate with the 
secretary, A. B. Kimball, English high school, 
Worcester. Committee: Chairman J. C. Pack- 
ard, Brookline high school; Secretary A. B. 
Kimball, Worcester high school; H. J. Chase, 
Cambridge Latin school; William B. Graves, 
Andover Academy; F. M. Gilley, Chelsea high 
school. 


NEW YORK. 


The Brooklyn pension law, to which the 
teachers of the city are largely indebted to 
Principal L. F. Lewis of grammar school No. 11 
and the committee of which he was chairman, 
is working very well. More than 1,500 teachers 
petitioned the Brooklyn board of education to 
take an active part in securing its passage by 
the legislature. 

Miss Ella Gale will become a teacher in the 
Cortland normal as soon as her term expires as 
school commissioner, December 31. 

George E. Ryan, a Cortland graduate, for 
some time superintendent of schools in Weston, 
Ohio, has gone to Caddo, Indian Territory, to 
organize a public school system there. 

Professor Nicholas Knight, formerly of Caze- 
novia Seminary, is now professor of sciences in 
Randolph-Macon University. 

Troy taxpayers have appealed to the state 
superintendent of public instruction from the 
action of the board of education of West Troy, 
in hiring St. Bridget’s parochial school building 
and appointing eight teachers, six of whom are 
sisters in a religious order and reside in St. 
Joseph’s convent. 


PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED TOURS via 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company an- 
nounces the following personally-conducted 
tours for the season of 1895-96 :— 


Two tours to California and the Pacific Coast 
will leave Boston February 11 and March 10, 
1896. Four weeks in California on the first tour, 
four and a half weeks on the second. Stop will 
be made at New O:leans for Mardi-Gras festivi- 
tives on first. 

Tours to Washington, D. C., via all rail, 
December 26 and April 6. The rate for the first- 
mentioned tour, covering a period of five days, 
will be $26, and for the second, covering four 
days, $23; also tours via Fall River Line between 
Boston and New York in each direction, thence 
rail, January 20, February 17, March 16, and 
May 4, each covering a period of five days, at 
$23 for the round trip. The above-named rates 
include transportation, meals en route, accommo- 
dations at the best hotels in Washington, trans- 
fers, and all necessary expenses. 

Tours to Jacksonville, Fla., allowing two 
weeks in the ‘* Land of Flowers,” will leave 
Boston January 27, February 3, 10, 17, and 24, 


and March 2, 1896. Rate, covering Pullman 


accommodations and meals en route in both 
directions, $65.00. 

Tours to Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and 
Washington will leave New York December 26, 
1895, Jannary 23, February 20, and March 12, 
1896. 

Detailed itineraries will be sent on application 
to Tourist Agent, 205 Washington street, 
Boston, Mass. 


WINTER EXCURSION TICKETS ON 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ROAD. 


On November 1 the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company placed on sale at its principal ticket 
offices excursion tickets to all prominent winter 
resorts in New Jersey, Virginia, North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Cuba. 
Tha tickets are sold at the usual low rates. 

The magnificent facilities of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, with its many connections, make 
this the favorite line for winter travel. 4 

An illustrated book, descriptive of winter re- 
sorts, and giving routes of travel and rates for 
tickets, will be furnished free on application to 
George M. Roberts, Passenger Agent N. E. 
District, 205 Washington street, Boston. 


N. EB. A. FOR 1896. 


Secretary Irwin Shepard of the N. E. A. 
issues the following official bulletin : — 


The executive committee of the N. E. A., 
after careful consideration, have unanimously 
selected Buffalo, N. Y., as the place for the 
next annual meeting, July 7-11, 1896. This 
decision is subject to the following conditions :— 

First, That the Trunk Line and Central 
Traffic Associations take official action by 
December 20th, 1896, granting round trip 
tickets from all points in their territory for one 
lowest first-class fare. These round trip 
tickets to be good until September 1, 1896. 

Second, That said associations, also, will 
sell to members of the N. E. A. at the close 
of the meeting tickets to all points on the 
Atlantic coast and in Canada at the lowest ex- 
cursion rates for the round trip; tickets good 
until September 1, 1896. 

The desire of the committee has been to 
locate the meeting in Boston in accordance with 
the almost unanimous wish of the directory, ex- 
pressed by letter. It was, however, impossible 
to secure from the New England organization 
of railroads better rates than one and a third 
fare for the round trip. The committee also 
found that the rate made by the terminal lines 
would govern all other railroad organizations. 
It is believed that the selection of Buffalo most 
nearly meets the expressed views of the direc- 
tory. 

The Denver volume is nearly completed, and 
it is expected that it will be sent to members 
before January 1, 1896. It promises to be 
equal in all respects, and in some particulars 
superior, to any volume yet issued. 

In addition to the proceedings of the Denver 
meeting, the volume will contain the proceed- 
ings and addresses at the opening of the educa- 
tional congresses at the Atlanta exposition, held 
under the auspices of the N. E. A., October 25 
and 26. These addresses are of unusual inter- 
est and value. 

The new list of active members will appear 
in this volume, including all who become active 
members at the date of going to press. 

All who desire to become active members are 
urged to apply immediately to the secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn., that their 
names may be included in this first published 


list. 


! Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted! ciation, suite Auaitori- 


um Building, Chicago, Il. 4,000 positions filled. 


WwW HEN corresponding with advertisers please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 


W. Hotpen, President. 
. Hotpen, Treasurer. 


G. 
H. P 
M. C. Hotpen, Secretary. 


YOU NEED THE 


IF FREE TEXT-BOOKS are furnished in your Schools, 


Preserving 


“ 
and tear of books, and immense gain in neatness. 


, is trifli i h eat amouut saved in wear 
— J. A. Graves, Principal South School, Hartford, Conn. 


Used by over 500 prominent School Boards—all praise it. 


Do not allow your text-books to go unprotected another year. 


Senp NOW For SAMPLES AND INFORMATION FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. (P. 0. Box 643E.) 
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scrotula 


Any doctor will tell you 
that Prof. Hare, of Jefier- 
son Medical College, Phila- 
delphia, is one of the high- 
est authorities in the world 
on the action of drugs. In 
his last work, speaking of 
the treatment of scrofula, 
he says : 


“It is hardly necessary to state that 
cod-liver oil is the best remedy of all. 
The oil should be given in emulsion, so 
prepared as to be palatable.” 


He also says that the hy- 
pophosphites should be 
combined with the oil. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Cod- 
liver Oil, with hypophos- 
phites, is precisely such a 
Thus the 
atest and highest medical 
authority testifies to the 
great value of cod-liver oil 
emulsion in scrofula, espec- 
ially when there is a family 
history showing weakness 


of the lungs. 
Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, New York. soc. and $1.08 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Seribner’s Magazine for December is most 
decidedly a Christmas number in the charming 
illustrations and also in the character of the ar- 
ticles. We commend the idea of a history serial 
tu be commenced in the New Year’s number. 
We learn that it is to deal with the history of 
the government during the first administration 
of Grover Cleveland, beginning in 1884. The 
illustrations of this history have been collected 
with the utmost care, and form practically a 
pictorial history in themselves. There are also 
other new departments to be introduced with 
the opening of 1896; one will be devoted to 
topics of present-day interest, and another will 
touch upon art topics and pictures, which repre- 
sent what is new and important. ‘ The Point 
of View’ will be continued as usual. The art- 
ists and authors represented in the December 
number are: ‘tA. Lepére (who drew and en- 
graved the frontispiece), ‘‘Dotre de Paris at 
Sunset”; Cosmo Monkhouse, George Meredith, 
Henry Van Dyke, Charles Edwin Markham, 
Captain C. J. Mellis (Ninth regiment, Bombay 
infantry ), Frank R. Stockton, Charles E. Carry}, 
M. L. Van Vorst, Arthur Stanwood Pier, Eliza- 
beth C. Cardozo, George De Clyver Curtis, 
Joel Chandler Harris, Edward S. Martin, 
Brander Matthews, and A. E. Watrous. Price, 
$3.00 a year; single copy 25 cents. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


—The Christmas number of the New England 
Magazine is rich in its contents, and beautiful 
in mechanical execution. ‘*The Story of Christ- 
mas Christianity,” by Edward Everett Hale, is 


the sub-title of the tale ‘‘ From Generation to 
Generation.” It is in the author’s best vein. 
“One Touch of Nature,” by Lucian Child; 
‘*The Midshipmite,” by Mrs. Searing; ‘‘ The 
Shadow on the Red House,” by Frederick H. 
Cogswell, and other stories in the number are all 
instinct with a strong humanitarianism. ‘* The 
Builder of the Old South Meeting- House.” 
Mr. Abram Brown shows the builder to have 
been one Joshua Blanchard, and the photographs 
of the cornerstone of the meeting-house, and 
the other illustrations which help him establish 
his point, will be looked at with interest by all 
our antiquarians. ‘‘A Middle-Aged Woman” 
is a story by the late Robert Beverly Hale, sent 


$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is catarrh. Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the 
only positive cure known to the medical fra- 
ternity. Catarrh, being a constitutional disease, 
requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Ca- 
tarrh Cure is taken internally, acting directly 
on the blood and mucous surfaces of the sys- 
tem, thereby destroying the foundation of the 
disease, and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting nature in 
doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One 
Hundred Dollars for any case that it fails to 
cure. Send for list of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


to the magazine just before his fatal illness. It 
is a story of amore distinctly social reform char- 
acter than anything which has before appeared 
from the pen of the talented young writer. It 
is accompanied by a fine portrait of Mr. Hale, 
taken during the period of his life as a Harvard 
student, and is thus given an added memorial 
value. Under the title of ‘“ The Painter of 
‘Yankee Doodle,’” Mr. James F. Ryder of 
Cleveland tells the interesting story of his life. 
The painter was Archibald M. Willard. *¢‘ The 
Kindergarten for the Blind” is described by 
Miss Dinah Sturgis. Its work is a noble one, 
and the article is illustrated charmingly. Price, 
$3.00 a year; single copies, 25 cents. Boston: 
5 Park square. Warren F. Kellogg, publisher. 


— The December Forum contains a very val- 
uable opening article by M. Paul Leroy-Beau- 
lieu, the French political economist, entitled 
“Conditions for American Commercial and 
Financial Supremacy.” From the point of view 
of a sympathetic European observer, M. Beau- 
lieu discusses the financial problem now con- 
fronting the United States government, and 
points out its only possible solution. Theodore 
Roosevelt writes about ‘‘Thomas Brackett Reed 
and the Fifty-first Congress,” describing the 
conditions which confronted Mr. Reed when 
speaker of that congress. Mr. Glen Miller, a 
resident of Salt Lake City, asks,‘t Has the Mor- 
mon Church Re-entered Politics?” and says it 
hasnot. Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster of //arper’s 
Bazar, contributes a very interesting paper on 
‘‘Editorship as a Career for Women.” Mr. 
Alfred C. Cassett writes about ‘‘The Monroe 
Doctrine,” contending that the occasion which 
called it forth has long since passed away and 
thatit is now practically inoperative. President 
William De Witt Hyde, of Bowdoin College, 
writes on ‘‘ The Pilgrim Principle and the Pil- 
grim Heritage.” Other articles are ‘‘ Thomas 
Carlyle: His Work and Influence,” by Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Thayer ; **The Ethics of Party Loyalty,” 
by George Walton Green; and ‘‘ Crime Among 
Animals,” by Mr. William Ferrero, a young 
Italian criminologist. The number closes with 
a reply to his critics by the author of the ‘*Con- 
fessions of a Literary Hack,” which appeared 
in the July Forum. Price, $3.00; single copy, 
25 cents. New York: The Forum Company. 


— The most important feature of St. Nicholas 
for December is a selection from letters written 
by Robert Louis Stevenson, dated at his planta- 
tion * Vailima,” to young friends in England. 


These have an introduction and notes by Mr. 
Stevenson’s step-son, Lloyd Osbourne. The 
letters have the charm that attaches to every- 
thing the author wrote, and they give a vivid pic- 
ture of the romantic phases of his life in Samoa. 
The entire number of the magazine is redolent 
of Christmas and the holiday season. A former 
friend of the little ones is introduced again in 
Sarah Orne Jewett’s story, ‘‘ Betty Leicester’s 
English Christmas,” the first part of which is 
printed. Several Christmas poems will appeal 
to many readers. ‘‘The Dream March of the 
Children,” by James Whitcomb Riley, is in the 
very best vein of the Hoosier poet. 
stance Cary Harrison contributes a reminiscence 
of her girlhood days in Richmond during war 
times, under the title of ‘* The Little Carltons 
Have Their Say,” while George Parsons Lath- 
rop gives a glimpse of his boyhood in ‘** Our Se- 
cret Society.” The serials present the usual 
interesting installments. 


— The December number of the Catholic 
World Magazine is a Christmas issue. It con- 
tains a variety of seasonable matter, in addition 
to more solid contributions. Rev. John B. 
Tabb furnishes a very graceful Christmas poem. 
Three Christmas stories of high interest are 
given —the respective authors being Rev. John 
Talbot Smith, Walter Lecky, and Helen M. 
Sweeney. It deals trenchantly with the latest 
literature, light as well as serious, of the day, 


Mrs. Con-|P 


and will be found an invaluable guide in the 
selection of wholsome reading. 


—The Thanksgiving Baby/and begins the 
new volume in a very taking way. Its Thanks- 
giving story, ‘“‘The Candy Turkey,” with its 
cute little pictures and the beautiful big frontis- 
piece, will please the nursery listeners immense- 


ly. Some new diversions for the very little 
folks and mama are opened up by ‘“‘ A Pint of 
Peanuts.” This one, the first of a series, shows 
how to make a chicken, a squirrel, and boats of 
peanuts. The first of a notable and delightful 
series, ‘“‘Baby’s Birthday Songs,” by Grey 
Burleson, is given, and one of its two pages of 
beautiful pictures shows the Baby of November 
riding forth behind a span of gorgeous turkeys. 
It is very apparent that the forthcoming volume 
of Babyland will be full of enchantment for 
the nursery folks and mama. 50 cents a year. 
Boston : Alpha Publishing Company. 


— The contents of the Magazine of Art for 
December are : ‘ Country Cousins,” by Jean Au- 
bert, a photogravure, as frontispiece; ‘‘ The 
Silver Thames,” original etching by Francis 
Walker; ‘‘ Study,” by P. J. A. Baudry ; ‘‘ Some 
Portraits of Sir Walter Scott,” by F. G. Kitton, 
with six illustrations; ‘‘The Place of Sculp- 
ture in Daily Life: Decoration,” by Edmund 
Gosse, with a headpiece and an illustration; 
‘**Pas de Quatre,” poem by Cosmo Monkhouse, 
with an illustration; ‘‘ Charles Burton Barber,” 
by Harry Furniss, with portrait of C. Burton 
Barber, and six illustrations; ‘‘ A Collection of 
Plate Belonging to Sir Samuel Montague, 
Bart,” by Frederick S. Robinson, with eight 
illustrations; ‘* Artin the Theatre: The De- 
velopment of Spectacle, as Exemplified in the 
Ballet of Faust,” by M. H. Spielmann, with 
fourteen illustrations; ‘‘A Note on the Car- 
toons of Ford Madox Brown,” with two illus- 
trations; ‘‘ Professor Herkomer, R.A., and His 
Pupils,” by M. Phipps Jackson, with five illus- 
trations; ‘*‘ Recent Illustrated Volumes,” with 
three illustrations, and ‘‘ The Chronicle of Art,” 
with seven illustrations. It opens a new vol- 
ume and illustrates admirably the progress of 
art, with exquisite illustrations. Price, $3.50 
a year. Single copy, 25 cents. New York: 
Cassell & Co., Union square. 


— The December number of Godey’s Maga- 
zine is notable with Yule-tide fiction and verse, 
besides such seasonable articles as ‘‘ Holiday 
Decorations,’’ ‘‘ Christmas, Past and Present,” 
and ‘‘ Christmas Day in a Japanese Go-Down.” 
Perhaps the chief feature of this number is, 
however, an extensive account of the great 
‘* Federation of Women’s Clubs,” a forerunner 
of the January issue, which is to be a special 
‘*woman’s number.” The liberal space given 
to the fashion department is always notable. 
New York: The Godey Company. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 


Annals of the Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ame for November; terms, $6.00 a year. Philadel 
hia. 

The Magazine of Art for December; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Strand Magazine for December; terms, $1.50 
ayear. New York: International News Co. 

St. Nicholas for December; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Company. 

Ladies’ Home Journal for December; terms, $1.00 
ayear. Philadelphia: Curtis Publishing Company. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine for December ; terms, 
$4.00 a year. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Badminton Magazine of Sports and Pastimes 
for November; terms, $3.50. New York: Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 

Jenness Miller Monthly for November ; terms, $1.00 
ayear. New York. 

Lippincott’s for December; terms, $3.00 a year. 
Philadelphia. 

_Outing for December; terms, $3.00 a year. 


York. 

Catholic World for December; tefms, $3.00 a year. 
New York. 

Godey’s Magazine for December; terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Pansy for November; terms, 50 cents a year, 
Boston: Alpha Publishing Company. 


New 
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= > VERTICULAR PEN 


These Pens have been especially desi 
y careful study of 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, . 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
Verticular and Vertigraph 


ed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 


required conditions. 


- - 91 John Street, New York. 


ATLANTA at tHe HOLIDAYS. 


Exceed $57.00. 


Expense Not to 


Mr. A. E, WINSHIP has arranged for an 
of historic and scenic interest. Mr. H. C. 


thoroughly enjoyable outing. 
ALL EXPENSES from Boston to Atlanta 


will be reduced to $55.00 or less. 
H. C. PARKER, 


Reading, Maes. 


C. A. ALEXANDER, 
Fitchburg, Mass, 


excursion to Atlanta, stopping over at points 
PARKER of Dwight School, Boston, and Mr 


C. S. ALEXANDER of Fitchburg will be associated with Mr. Winship in making this a 


and back to Boston, iucluding stop-overs — 


except eating in Atlanta — will not exceed $57.00; and if the number is reasonably large, it 
For particulars address 


A. E. Winsuip, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


Overworked men and women, 
the nervous, weak, and debili- 
tated, will find in the Acid Phos. 
phate a most agreeable, grateful, 
and harmless stimulant, giving 
renewed strength and vigor to 
the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “TI have used it in my own case, 
when suffering from nervous exhaustion, 
with gratifying results. I have prescribed 
it for many of the various forms of nerv- 
ous debility, and it has never failed to 
do good.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


TWO NEW WORKS. 


A new edition is announced by Macmillan & 
Co., New York, of ‘‘ The Marvellous Adven- 
tures of Sir John Maundeville, Kt.,” a work 
ranking in interest second only to Herodotus. 
Though written nearly six centuries ago, the 
account of the worthy knight’s travels, and 
especially of his remarkable visits to the Chan 


of Cathay and Prester John, are as fresh and 
delightful as ever. The book is illustrated by 
Mr. Arthur Layard with pictures as naive as the 
text, and has a coverof searlct end gold. 

They also announce for publication a work on 
‘¢ Experimental Morphology,” by Charles B. 
Adams, Ph. D., instructor in zodlogy at Har- 
vard. It brings together under appropriate 
heads the published observations hitherto made 
on the subject, laying especial stress upon the 
results and methods of those investigations 
which have a quantitative value. The central 
idea of the work is that ontogeny is, largely at 
least, a series of reactions to chemical and 
physical agents. This determines the scope of 
the work, and the division of the effects of 
agents under the heads: I. Protoplasmic 
Movements; II. Nuclear Division; III. 
Growth; IV. Differentiation. 


ELY’S 


CREAM BALM 


Is quickly 
absorbed. 
Cleanses the 
Nasal Passages, 
Allays Pain and 
Inflammation. 
HEALS THE SORES. 
Protects the 
Membrane from 
Additional Cold. 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell. 


CATARRH 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is agree- 
able. Price 50 cents, at Druggists or by mail. 
B] ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 

w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. — 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For circulars 
w 


address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEN, A.M 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SaLem, Mass. 
For ladies only. For catalogues address the 
Principal, D. B. HaGaR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL WESTFIELD, Mass. 
re both sexes. 


w 
SCHOO 


For catalogues address 
w J. Principal. 
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Some New Books. 


Title. 
Moliére’s Les Precieuses Ridicules.................. 
Essays in English 
A 


Captain Antifer... 
Das Deutsche Ordensland Preussen 
Nature Songs for Little Singers 
The Story of Washington.... 


Author. Publisher 
Davis (Ed.]. & Co., Boston. 
Grosvenor, Roberts Brothers, Boston. 10,00 
Saintsbury. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 2.00 
& Jevons. “ 4.00 
rake. Lee & Shepard, Boston. ‘50 
~ & Coates, Phila. 3.50 

Puddefoot. T. Y. Crowell & Co., Boston. 1,25 
John Wiley & Sons, N. Y. 1.00 
Verne. 4 R. F. Fenno & Co., N. Y. 1.25 
Lyon [Ed.}. Maynard, Merrill & Co., N. Y. 40 

Sargent. John Church Co., Cincinnati. 


Smith. Republican Print. House, Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Austen. The Merriam Co., N. Y. ‘ 1.25 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


“Did your daughter have any trouble with 
the French while you were abroad?” 

‘*Not a bit. It was the natives’ French that 
bothered her.” —Life. 


LOTS OF LIFE IN THEM YET. 


People whose forty-fifth birthday is behind 
them fancy that their power to resist disease is 
lessened because a cough sticks to them a few 
days. They change their ideas when they have 
tried The Pineola Balsam, for it goes 
right to the spot and makes the irritated throat 
well. The resinous substances in the pine and 
other trees will stop a cough every time, if com- 
bined, as they are in Ely’s Pineola Balsam, 
which all wide-awake druggists have for sale at 
25 cents. 


—An artful dodger—the New Yorker who 
can keep out of the way of the cable cars.— 
Life. 


Mrs. Winstow’s ‘‘Soornine has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


—‘*I would like some powder, please.” 
Face, gun, or bug?” —Life. 

— The man who hits the bottle may expect 
the bottle to hit him.—Dallas News. 


Subscription REDUCED from 


) 


$8.00 to $6.00 a year. 


CONTRIBUTE TO MAKE THIS PERIODICAL 
Encyclopedic in Scope, Character, 
Completeness, Comprehensiveness., 


Indispensable 


TO EVERY READER OP INTELLIGENCE AND LITERARY TASTE, 
The thoughtful reader will find in 


THE LIVING AGE 
Food to Nourish, Stimulate and Inspire Thought. 
The ablest and brightest men and women 


of the world have read and commended It 
during more than half a century. = =- - 


‘Exhaustive Reviews of recent publications, the latest results of Scientific 
Research, Biographical Sketches of eminent characters, Travel, Exploration, 
Literary Criticism, and every phase of Culture and Progress in Europe, Fiction 
and Choice Poetry—all these make up The Living Age.” —/ve'g Bulletin, Phila. 

“One may find here all that it is worth his while to know of foreign litera- 
ture in all its departments.—4dvance, Chicago. 

A Weekly Magazine, it gives more than Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double column octavo pages of reading-matter yearly, forming four large volumes. 


The Subscription Price REDUCED from $8.00 to $6.00 a year. 
This makes The Living Age absolutely the cheapest magazine published. 
Subscribe Now for 1896 and Receive Free the intervening weekly issues of 1895. 


CLUB RATES. For $9.00 THE LivING AGE and any one of the American $4.00 monthlies; 
er for $8.00 THE LIVING AGE and any one of the $3.00 monthlies will be sent for a year. 
Rates for clubbing THE LIVING AGE with other periodicals will be sent on application. 


Address, 


LITTELL & CO., P. 0. Box 5206, Boston 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Cc ia] at Christmas are second in number only to those in September. S 

. Some teachers 
. FHANGES ae failed in health, some in discipline; some want to marry; some resolve 
we can supply pb oes ae nstudy. So December abounds with ppeteations for new teachers. Usually 
requiremects wy — es thus created ; almost always we can if the salary offered is adequate to the 
rest of the year dng oe as _ untried, or now ay ee Seen that to what they get as salary for the 
hundred dollars wee My — the fifty or one AT veginning next September on account of their 
this is tree th Gee " ey will get for the year being employed for the rest of the year. That 
> net bo conan s untried teachers every one recognizes, but that it is true of experienced teachers 
hansen ty In our experience, however, it makes quite a difference with a teacher's 
a oak. ten plac : w et er she is at the time employed. Many principals like to call on her and see her 
that, if a teacher has ceased to be C R | S M 

yed, way 
need of explanations should be avoided. A S 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATION 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. 
POSITIONS FILLED, 4,000. 


Seeks Teachers who are ambitious for 
advancement rather than those without 
positions. 


66 
Our Teacher Failed. 


We receive many such letters; and if you are ready to take a place on short notice, we want to hear 


THE ALBERT & CLARK Teachers’ Agency, 


MERICAN Introduces to College 
d FOR EICN TEAC H ERS : AG EN CY Schools, an a Families 
an superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address — 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of these Agencies for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. 
4 Ashburton PI., | 70 Fifth Ave., | 355 Wabash Ave., | 25 King St., West, | 1203 So. Spring St., 
Boston, Mass. New York. Chicago, Ill. Toronto, Canada. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘a Teachers’ Gooperative Association of New England 


from you. 
Write for information. 


1242 Twelfth St., 
Washington, D. C. 


HAS FILLED 2102 POSITIONS. F, B SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. [eow] 36 Bromfield St.. BOSTON. 


per cent. of positions filled last yee 
P. I. MERRILL, Mgr. | P positions filled last year were direct appli 


cations from school officials. 
110 Tremont Street, Boston. 169 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors. 
Agency Manual free to any address. . . . - One Fee registers in both Offices, 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Evidence: ‘‘ We prefer to send to Professor Dick for 
our teachers.” Reply made by Secretary of Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a 
position. FRED. DICK, Mgr., Kittredge Building, DENVER, COLO, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with se ee Assists Teachers in obtaining 


competent Teachers. _ Positions. 
Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Teachers seeking Change a Address B. RUGGLES & CO. 


and those wishing a change at 
237 Vine Street. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


= Tue WesTeRN BureAu oF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
j—w tf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3548 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


PROMPT! 


We want teachers 
for all grades. 


WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY. 


Register 
now. 


We make personal 
selections of teachers 
for school officers. 


WM. F. JARVIS, MAnacer. 
(N. E. Bureau of Educution.) 


Hiram Orcutt. 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency |\ PTRACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE ial ‘ 
i American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, an 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges, 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 


TEACHERS of recognized ability wanted for ; and renting of school sroperty. 
high-grade positions in Penn-| Best references furnished. ; : 
syilvania and other States. Send for circulars. Avexion (oorner of Twentieth 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Robt. L. o WEW YORK CITY. 


Myers, Manager (11th year), Harrisburg, Pa. 
The Southern Educational Bureau 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 
Teachers Wanted, en nll stent Has filled vacancies in twelve States. Send stamp 


WRITING to our advertisers please for terms to H. N. ROBERTSON, Mngr., 
"neatien the “Journal of Education.” eow] P. O. Box 203, MempPHis, TENN. 
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JOURNAL OF 


HDUCATION. 


Vol. XLIT.—No. 22. 


BEST CHRISTMAS 


Webster’s International 


rd of the U.S. Supreme Court 
serena Schoolbooks. Warmly commended by every State Superintendent of Schools. 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 
It is easy to find the word wanted. 


The New Unabridged. 


Dictionary 


of the U.S. Gov’t Printing Office, and of 


GIFT. 


The pronunciatio 


Words are given their correct alphabetical places, each one beginning a paragraph. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
n is shown by tue ordinary diacritically marked letters used in schoolbooks. 


It is easy to trace the growth of a word. 


The ctymologiesare full, and the di 
It is easy to learn what a word means. 


fferent meanings are given in the order of development. 


Tho dednitions are clear, explicit, and full, and each is contained in a separate paragraph. 
G. & C. Merriam Co., Publishers, springfield, Mass. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
110-112 Boylston St. 31 E, St. 


262-264 Wabash Ave. 


Progressive Educational Methods. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St 


CHICACO 


Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books: 


ACILL’S READING FRENCH CRAMMAR 
MAGILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


1, Frarcisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt. 


3. Anatole trance, 4. Jules Claretie. 


Because thr ss books, written and edited by EpwARD H. MAGILL, A.M.. LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 


pupils rapidly a reacing knowledge «f Freneh 


Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed. 60 cents a volume, 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Pubiishers, 614 arch St., Philade'phia. 


eow 


Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zooloxy, for schouls of all grades 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neigt boring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Vaiiey, Graud Cefion Mt. Vesuvius, &c. 

Lantern ®lides, Charts, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


"Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animats, at less tha: 
one-h lf the usual price. 40 M1 erais iv gova case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate frayments, for $2.00 24 types of Invertebrate 
for $350. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 6¢ 
pages. Send for circulars. 


EDWIN KE. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Waxhiagteon, D. 


INDEPENDENT 


NORMALISM.' 


An Institution where Ladies and Gentlemen 
can begin or complete an education. All the 
common branches and all the higher branches. 
The most popular of schools for teachers. 
Business, Music, Phonography, Elocution, Paint- 
ing, Engineering, Law, Medicine and Pharmacy. 
Over 25 distinct departments. Cheaper to get 
an education here than to stay home and do 
nothing. Entire expense, 40 weeks, $110. 


[MENTION THIS PAPER.] 


CATALOGUE FREE. 


HOLIDAY TOUR to WASHINGTON and ATLANTA. 


A special Holiday tour via Royal Blue Line leaves Boston for Washington, D. C., Thursday, Dec. 26. 
Trip occupies seven days, and rate covering hotel accommodations and every expense is but $23.00, On 
same date a party leaves Boston for the Atlanta Exposition, stopping.at Philadelphia, Luray, Natural 
Bridge, Chattanooga, etc. Time occupied, ten days; rate, %58.00. Both parties personally conducted, 
For itineraries, address A. J. SIMMONS, N.E. P.A., 211 Washington St., Boston. 


History for Ready Reference 


— AND — 
Topical Reading. 
By J. N. LARNED, ex-Pres’t Am. Library Assoe’n. 


Giving History on all Topics in the 
Exact Words of the Historians Themselves. 


“ Where the Dictionary goes this History should go.”— 
John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.B. 

“ There is nothing better for school work.”— £. Benj. 
Andrews, Pres’t Brown University. 

“It is a necessity to every school library.’’— Congre- 
gationalist. 

“The treasures of a thousand books brought into a 
single work.” — Boston Transcript. 

“ The quintessence of an extensive literature.” — George 
Parsons. Lathrop. 

“TIT believe it will prove one of the most valuable refer- 
ence books in existence.”—John Fiske. 

“It will be found avery profitable investment for 
eve rammar school and every high school.”— Princi- 
pal 2 & Greenough, Westfield Normal School. 

“ Williston Seminary must, all other academies should, 
have it.”—Dr. William Gallagher, Prin. Williston Sem. 

“More readable and truly instructive than are the 
usual dry bones of encyclopedic articles.” — Prof. H. 
Adams, Johns Hopkins University. 


SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS WANTED. 
Publisher, 
C. A. Nichols Las Springfield, Mass 
CHARLES JACOBUS, Gen’l Agent, 
eow]} 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Publishers. 
FOREICN BOOKS. 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Readers, 
by whomsoever published. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in the 
Foreign and Ancient Languages, at lowest prices. 
Catalogues on application. 

CARL SCHOENHOF, 
T. H. Castor & Co., successors, 
Importers, Publishers and Foreign Booksellers ; the only au- 
thorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American agency 
for Hachette & Vo.’s (London branch) publications. 
Removed from 144 Tremont St. to 
23 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON. 


Boston, Mass. 


Importations from Europe. Subscriptions to] 


periodicals. Catalogues on application. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO. 


43, 45, and 47 East Tenth St., New York, 
—— PUBLISH — 

REED & KELLOG@’S Complete Course in Language 
MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 
COLLARD’S Beginners’ Readers [3 books]. 
MAYNARD’S English Classic Series. 
SHAW’S Physics Experiment. 
ANDERSON’S Histories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics ; etc., ete. 

H. I. SMITH, J.D. WILLIAMS, 
14 Ashburton P1., Boston. 151 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING GO., 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 


The School Review 


Announces that, beginning January 1st, 1896, it 
will be issued by The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Ill., where subscriptions should 
be addressed. Mr. C. H. THURBER retains edito- 
rial charge. Plans have been perfected which 
make it certain that THE SCHOOL REVIEW during 
1896 will be of even greater value to superintend- 
ents, high school principals, and high school 
teachers, as well as to every pedagogical library, 
than during the year past. 


1.50 a poe. 10 numbers, 64 PP 
o one ever even sgugeste 


. each. 
that the price is too high. 


FOR SALE, 


The largest Normal School in one of 
the Southern States, with all its excel- 
lent equipments and good will. The 
only reason for desiring to sell is the 
Principal’s determination to change his 
business. 


Apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL. 


The cumulative sales of Bixler’s Physical Train- 
ing in Penmanship are simply wonderful—a single 
sale often bringing dozens of others. This rare and 
liberal Offer 65 is based on these results. You can 
easily graduate at your own home and make $50 to 
$75 a month, evenings, teaching and representing 
this system. #1 pays for ali the following (Only 
one Outfit to the same person at this price); 


1. One Month's Scholarship,any dep’t........ %8.00 
2. Bizler’s P. T. in Penmanskip, cloth, 80p... 
3. Biazler’s Pocket Manual, cloth, 40 p.. ....... 
4. Business Penman, monthly, 9712, 12p., lyr. .25 
5. 100 Gummed Labels, your eR 25 
6. Mail Course, pen copies, letters, etc......... 2.00 
7. Beautiful Diploma, 15719, seal. ..........-. 1,00 
8. Ad. Outfit, brings you customers........... 1.00 


All above 8 items for #1. Postage extra, after you 
receive publications. Send #1 only. Full description 
and valuable samples free. Your name, please. 


Bixler Business College Co., Wooster, Ohio. 


I have taught 


eighteen years and have used many 
systems of bookkeeping, but I con- 
sider none equal to yours. — JAMEs B. 
T. DEMAREST, Teacher of Bookkeeping, 
East Side Evening High School, New 
York City. 

WILLIAMS & ROGERS. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., AND CHICAGO, 


Boston Depository, Boston School Supply Co. 


Horton’s Adjustable 
Number Card 


Saves time; and, by means 
of the thousands of Drili 
Examples, makes the pu- 
pils quick and accurate. 


Send for descriptive circular. 
w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, Mass. 


Uncle Sam Offers 


A splendid chance for teachers of higher 
education or young college men to secure 
a professional education in law, medicine, 
science, etc., while earning from $1,200 to 
$1,800 per annum as Assistant Examiners 
in the Patent Office. A high grade in 
competitive examination is all that is re- 
quired. Particulars free if you mention 
“Journal of Education.” 


National Correspondence Institute 
Washington D. C. 


W ante Teachers who are willing to devote a 

> port of their spare time to soliciting 
orders for our Educational Publications, to write us 
for particulars, We pay liberal commissions, and 
furnish all May! supplies free of cost. Address 
faencu Dept..N. PUR 3 Somerset St., Boston 
Subscribers to the JouRNAL . 
can have their subscriptions 
advanced six months by send- 
ing a ane subscription. 

EW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CU., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass, 


New Books. 


Tales of a Traveller. 


By Wasninoton Irvine. The Buckthorne Edi- 
tion. Uniform in general style with the Holi- 
day Editions of ‘*The Alhambra,” “Granada,” 
Knickerbocker,” and Sketch- Book.” 
Printed from new type, with artistically de- 
signed borders by GrorGkE Wuarton Ep- 
WARDS, and twenty-five photogravure illustra- 
tions from designs by Arthur Rackham, Allan 
Barraud, F. S. Church, George Wharton 
Edwards, Henry Sandham, Frederick Diel- 
man, and others. ‘Two vols., 8vo, cloth extra, 
$6.00; three-quarters levant, $12.00. 


Great [len’s Sons. 


Stories of the sons of Great Men from Socrates 
to Napoleon. A book for boys. By Etprincr 
S. Brooks, author of “Historic Boys,” ‘His- 
toric Girls,” ete. Fully illustrated. 8vo, $1.50. 


American War Ballads. 


Edited by Grorce Cary EaGiesron. Compris- 
ing a selection of the most noteworthy ballad 
poetry produced during the Colonial Period, 
the Indian Wars, the Revolution, the War of 
1812-14, the Mexican War, and the Civil War. 
Fully illustrated from original designs. New 
edition, two volumes in one. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Art of Living Long 


AND HAPPILY. By Henry Harpwicre, 
Member of the New York Bar, and Author of 
** Modern Advocacy.” 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


The Story of the Nations. 
Over 300,000 Copies Sold. 


A series of Graphic Historical Studies. Each 
narrative is complete in one volume, smal! 
8vo, profusely illustrated, and containing 
maps and plans. Price, per volume, cloth 
extra, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 
There have been published, in this series, 44 

works, dealing with the stories of the principal 
nations of theworld. Each “story” is a distinct 
work (sold separately), written by an acknowl- 
edged authority on the particular subject. The 
latest volume is: ‘** The Story of Vedic India,” 
by Z. A. RaGcozin. 


“This is the very plan on which Herodotus and 
Livy wrote their immortal histories, or rather stories 
historians who were also superb story-tellers, 
and story-tellers who were capital historians, with a 
sprinkle and twinkle of poetry thrown in for full 
measure.”—JN. Y, Critic, 


Send for a new illustrated prospectus of the series. 


Heroes of the Nations. 
Over 100,000 Copies Sold. 


A series of biographical studies of the lives and 
work of certain representative historical char- 
acters, about whom have gathered the gréat 
traditions of the nations to which they be- 
longed. 

Each volume is fully illustrated with maps 
and plans. The volumes are sold separately as 
follows: Cloth, extra, $1.50; half morocco, 
uncut edges, gilt top, $1.75. Sixteen volumes 
now ready — Nelson, Theodoric, Cwsar, Na- 
poleon, Gustavus Adolphus, Wyclif, Julian, 
Lincoln, Henry of Portugal, Philip Sidney, 
Pericles, Henry of Navarre, Cicero, Louis 
XIV., Julian, and Charles XII. 


“The fascinating series of ‘Heroes of the Nations.’ ” 
—Literary World, 


Send for a new descriptive prospectus of the series. 
Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, 
and prospectuses of the Heroes and Stories of 
the Nations Series sent on application. Put- 


nam’s Portrait Catalogue sent, mail prepaid, 
on receipt of ten cents. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 West 23d St., New York. 


Minerals, 

Rocks, 

Fossils, 

Casts of Fossils, 
Geological 


Relief Maps, 


MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. 
Send for Circular. 


ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


Stuffed Animals 
and Skins, 
Mounted 
Skeletons, 
Anatomical Models, 
Invertebrates. 
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| Y £ Maps adopted for use in 
) _ the course of study calls 
Set of 15, express paid, to any teacher enclosing $1.02. 
| WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, so Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


